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ABSTBACT 



This thesis attempts zo explain the organiza cicnal 
ccmmitirsrt of the junior military officer in the Air Force. 
The data set was divided in twc groups; officers with more 
than fcur but less than or equal to five years of active 
service and officers with more than seven but less than or 
equal to ten years of active duty . The effects of satis- 
faction with military life on turnover were analyzed using 
linear regression; satisfaction with military life was 
initially included in a set of selected candidate variables 
which were regressed with intended years of service beyond 
obligation as the dependent variable. Then, discriminant 
analysis was undertaken to investigate the influence of 
measures of Military versus Civilian comparative job satis- 
faction cn the long-term career decision and the short-term 
turnover decision. A final regression model was tested 
using satisfaction with military life as the dependent vari- 
able and rhe set of variables representing the percepcicn of 
alternative job opportunities in the civilian sector as 
candidate explanatory variables. Knowledge of the relative 
influence of the several variables analyzed 



study will provide manpower planners wirh useful 
tion to evaluate the extent to which personnel 
may be successful in managing the problem of 
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I. I3TH0DTJCTI0N 



a. 0V5RVIES 

lurncver in the Air Force is a critical and serious 
problem, and especially so since the advent of the All 

Volunteer Force. Now, the Air Force muse compete more 
actively with civilian organizations for manpower resources 
and this cempetition is clearly manifested in the problem of 
retaining officers in general and junior officers in partic- 
ular. After recruiting and training young people, the Air 
Force must retain these qualified individuals net only 
because cf the increasing costs of recruiting and training 
replacements but alsc because of the loss of readiness and 
effectiveness which parallels the loss of personnel. 

Turnover process in the military is not only an economic 
problem; it is a decisive factor in the readiness level of 
the Nation. "During the 1978-1980 period, pilots with six to 
eleven years of experience were leaving rhe service at rates 
cf up tc 80% in some weapon systems. The cost of these 
losses to the Air Force exceeds $500,000 per pilot in 
training and the overall impact is a loss of expertise 
essential tc the Air Force function". [Ref, Ip, 1] 

Between 1970 and 1980 the number of personnel in the 
United States Armed Fcrces serving on active duty decreased 
by 33%, but the budget outlays for the military personnel 
payroll increased frem $23 billion to $30 billion per year. 
This means an increase of 33%. Additionally the budget 
outlays for the military retirement system increased by 325% 
in the same period of time, (Ref. 2, pp, 1-12] 

Numerous studies have been undertaken both in the mili- 
tary and in the civilian environment to determine why their 
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members resign and, conversely, why they remain. From the 
Air Fcrce standpoint, turnover is important because of its 
direct influence on costs and efficiency, costs are particu- 
larly large in the case of pilots and it is therefore very 
important to understand the nature and causes of Air Force 
personnel turnover. 

Eesearchers have identified numerous causal factors and 
intervening variables associated with voluntary turnover. 
Tenure, age, race, pay, family, and promotion, for 
example, are among the causal factors identified. 
Satisfaction, expectations, and opportunity, are examples of 
intervening variables. Opportunity is interpreted here as 
"the perception of alternative employment outside of the 
organization to which the individual belongs". [Ref. 3] J 

E. SiCKGROOND 

To imprcv® the quality of survey data and to link survey 
data to policy formulation and research needs, the office of 
the Secretary of Defence contracted with the Rand 
Corporation in 1977 to develop a long-term integrated survey 
research project to support policy changes and provide 
information about the individual preferences, attitudes, and 
past behavior of military personnel in response to policy 
changes. [Ref. 4] 

The 1978-1979 DCD Survey for Officers and Enlisted 
Personnel sought as one of its major objectives to provide 
policy - sensitive information about military life cycles, 
including c^eer or ientat i ons , responses to policies that 
affect military members and their households, and decisions 
to leave the military. This study intends to overview the 
1978-1979 COD survey of officers, focusing on the junior 
officer community of the (J. S. Air Force, using the survey 
questionnaire Form 3 to study the factors that most influ- 
ence the decision to stay or leave the organization. 
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The survey, designed to focus on the military population 
as it existed in 1978, was administered to personnel in four 
questionnaire variants, developed in two alternative ferns 
to target specific military populations. Forms 1 and 2 were 
administered to enlisted personnel and Forms 3 and u were 
administered to officers. The Survey was issued worldwide in 
January 1979 to men and women in all four military services 
and data collection was completed in June 1979. The results 
of this survey contain information to support research in a 
variety of manpower issue areas such as retirement, pay, 
promotion, retention and attitudinal factors of military 
personnel toward their environment. Form 3, which corre- 
sponds to officers and deals with family economic and labor 
force factors, provided co mprenhensive information on mili- 
tary family income and how military personnel make decisions 
regarding rs-enlist raent, separation and retirement. The data 
from this form will support such analysis as the comparison 
of military and civilian incomes for equivalent age and 
education groups, projected career patterns under different 
retirement options, and projected re-enlistment decisions 
under various bonus alternatives and retirement options. 
Military compensation, military family income, labor force 
participation, and the relationship of these variables to 
the re-enlistment decision were deemed sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant complete coverage on one version of the 
survey. [Ref. 4] 

In the Air Force, “he survey was administered by the 
Consolidated Base Personnel Office (CBPO'S) in coordination 
with the Air Force Military Personnel Center. Administrators 
were provided with rcsters of individuals selected for the 
survey and asked to indicate wether each person on the list 
received and returned a questionnaire packet. 

This study focuses on Form 3 because this questionnaire 
provides the necessary information to perform a systematic 
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TfiBLE I 

Form 3 - Response Summary 



^uestionnair es 
Fielded 3388 


Number 




Returned 


2511 


100.4% of 


Required 


Required 


2 500 


73.3% of 


Fielded 


Source : 


Descriution of officers and enlisted 
cerscnhel in the 0. S. Armed Forces, 
zahava D, Doering ,et al, 1982 



analysis of the turnover process. Table I summarizes the 
responses obtained among officers of the Air Force when the 
DOD-BAND survey was administered. 



C. PBCBLEM STATEMENT 

While the military in general, and the Air Force in 
particular, has conducted many studies based on surveys 
administered to their officers, few have dealt with the hard 
to quantify issues of commitment, career orientation, cohe- 
sion, institutional values, working conditions, family 
conflicts, civilian comparisons and choice constraints. This 
study attempts to determine the different factors which 
affect voluntary terminations in the Air Force junior 
officer community by analyzing absolute levels of 
Satisfaction with Military Life in first instance and then 
by analyzing the extent to which junior officers are satis- 
fied with military life and working conditions relative to 
alte rn ativ es provided by the civilian labor sector. 



Ultimately, this work attempts to establish, if it exists, a 
dif f erertia-^ion between factors affecting long-term and 
short- term behavior in the junior officer corps. 

Studies of turnover in the military have tended to fccus 
cnly on one class cf factors which influence voluntary 
terminations and to ignore other classes of factors appar- 
ently important to the problem. The DOD-RAND Survey, covers 
many of the dimensions which are relevant to the turnover 
decision . 
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II. LITE BATDRE REVIEW 

a. GElIEEiL NOTES ON TORNOV EE 

Organizations are the primary factors in our econcmicr 
political, religious and, social system. We earn our live- 
lihood through organizations and in our political system we 
collectively choose cur leaders. We join organizations for 
almost all cf our activities and there seems to be an orga- 
nization tailor-made for every purpose. 

Organizations play a major role in modern society. Just 
as we join the organizations that play such major roles in 
our lives for many reasons, we also withdraw from these 
organizations for diverse and plentiful reasons. 

Generally, the effect of withdrawal from an organization 
(by means cf absenteeism or turnover) is negative on the 
organization, and a very large amount of work has been 
published in the field of withdrawal in both of its fores: 
abse n teeis m and turnover. The difference between these 
terms is that absenteeism ’’may cause a +-emporary slowdown in 
an otherwise smooth running production operation and cause 
loss of production and, hence, loss of revenue or increased 
expense. Turnover generally requires that replacements be 
recruited, trained, and given the time to gain proficiency 
on the jcb, all of which represent costs to the organiza- 
tion". [Ref. 3 p. 26 ] 

In this study, only voluntary turnover was considered, 
this is, the study was concerned wirh the movement across 
the membership boundary of an organization which is initi- 
ated by the individual. From now on, the word turnover will 
be used as synonymous with voluntary turnover. 
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Voluntary leaving from an organization is almost invari- 
ably the result of a comparison of alternatives on the part 
of the individual. When his or her present work situation 
falls b«low that comparison level then a quit results. Thus, 
it is critical to understand how workers make comparisons 
between their present job and other jobs which they perceive 
to be alternatives to the present one. 

The idea of comparison level for alternatives is well 
established by Thibault and Kelly's model. According to 
this theoretical model, the comparison level is a 

" standard by which the person evaluates the rewards and 

costs of a given relationship in terms of what he feels h® 
deserves. Relationships, the outcome of which fall above 
the comparison level, would be relatively sati sfyi ng and 
at tra ctive to the member: those enrailing outcomes ■'•hat fall 
below the comparison level would be relatively unsa ti s fying 
an d 'unat tract ive . The location of the comparison level on 
the person's scale of outcomes will be influenced by all of 
the outcomes known to the member; either by direct experi- 
ence or symbolically. It may be taken to be some modal or 
average value of all outcomes, each outcome weighted by its 
salience, or strength of instigation...". [Ref. 5] 

The central point about tha comparison level is that it 
determines whether or not workers are happy with their jobs, 
tut it does not determine whether or no- they leave them. 
Then a comparison level for alt erna tives will give to the 
worker a reference to whether or not he or she leaves the 
job. According to this, people sometimes stay in jobs that 
they do not like (lack of alternatives) or sometimes they 
quit jobs that they like (better alternatives). These ideas 
will be useful later in this study when the effect of total 
job satisfaction on the turnover process is analyzed. 

Closely related with the Thibault-Kelly model is the 
work of March and Simon whose framework can be stated as 
follows: 
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• "2ach participant and group of participants receives 
f ro m the organization i nducem ents in return for which h= 
makes to the organization con tr ib ution s. 

• Each participant will continue his participation in an 
organization only so long as the inducements offered him 
are as great or greater (measured in terms of his values 
and in terms of the alternatives open to him) than the 
contributions he is asked to make.". [Ref. 6 p.84] 

Easically what March and Simon suggested is that indi - 
vid ual s at i sfa ct ion is just the balance among inducements 
and contributions, i.e. , if the inducements are greater than 
the contributions the individual's satisfaction will be 
positive, if not, the result will be dissatisfaction and the 
consequence will be a search for alternatives able to bring 
them greater satisfaction. Accordingly, low satisfaction is 
treated by Simon as a precipitator of search for more satis- 
fying employment and the search itself as a behavioral link 
between job satisfaction and the decision to quit. When 
search is unsuccessful, the individual's aspirations ar® 
adjusted so that the formerly unsatisfying job is defined as 
satisfying, or at least acceptable, on the personal satis- 
faction - dissatisfaction scale. Then, workers continually 
move toward increased satisfaction, whether by quitting jobs 
and taking tetter ones, or by redefining their aspirations 
so that "bad" jobs become "acceptable." 

A third theoretical perspective which is related to the 
analysis of turnover is the work done by Luce and P.aiffa in 
rheir approach to the problem of quitting as a game in 
which the players are employer and employee and rhe actions 
of both participants determine the outcomes (gains or 
losses) of each. The game could be cooperative or not 
cooperative. In a cooperative game, players are allowed to 
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aiak9 pr-=flay arrangements for the purpose of binding agree- 
ments. A zero-sum game is the one in which the gains of on'=> 
part equal the losses of the other; nonzero-sum games are 
those in which the tonal amount of gain and loss is not 
fixed. [Ref. 7 pp, 88-91] 

In spite of the interes+ing and original approach of 
Luce and Raiffa to the turnover phenomena, the 
Thiba ult-Kelley and March-Simon models are more useful when 
we want to analyze seme of the key questions about quitting 
which are very difficult to typify in a symmetric manrix as 
is done in the game approach. 

The approach to the turnover process in this thesis was 
framed in terms of the cognitive and evaluative process of 
an individual facing a pr e-determined unresponsive set of 
alternatives. 

To understand how workers make comparisons between their 
present job and other jobs which rhey perceive to be alter- 
natives tc the present one, we decided to differentiate 
between civilian and military voluntary terminations. 

B. TOBSeVEE IN THE CIVILIAN SECTOR 

Only those key questions addressed in the literanure on 
civilian job quits which are relevant and useful fer compar- 
ison purposes with turnover in the military are considered 
hers . 

Those job characteristics that were considered crucial 
in the worker's consideration to forming the comparison 
level for alternatives, can be summarized as follows; 

• Wor kin g Con ditions an d Co nveniences 

Intuitively cne could argue that workers prefer jobs 
with more conv eniencies and better working conditions to 
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otharwise equal jobs with lower levels of these characrsris- 
tics. Actually, there is not much evidence on the rol<= of 
these work peculiarities in wcrkers decisions to quit their 
jobs. These characteristics are closely related to psycho- 
logical rewards and amenities. There is a large literature 
on the effects cf these on job s at is faction and its effect 
on voluntary withdrawal or turnover. Detailed reviews of 
this psychological research are to be found in Mobley, 
Griffeth, Hand and Msglino, Porter and Steers, Schuh, 
Forrest, Cummings and Johnson, and Price. Most of these 
researchers base their findings upon bivariate (zero-order) 
correlations and they tend to show a modest correlation 
between job satisfaction and turnover. 

This low correlation or "weak” dependence is a 
factor in developing this model. In this study, quits are 
relevant to satisfaction and satisfacrion strongly enough 
correlated with working conditions to focus our attention on 
these characteristics. Especially interesting are the 
empirical results of Freeman who included a single overall 
job satisfaction measure in his logistic models cf quit 
probability. He suggests that the various psychic rewards, 
conveniencies and working conditions that are the components 
cf job satisfaction measures, have imporrant effects on 
quitting behavior. [Bef. 8 pp. 362-366] 

2 . Sec uri ty 



Given the generally undesirable consequences of job 
loss, workers would seem to have ample reason to prefer a 
job with low loss probability to an otherwise equivalent job 
with higher loss probability. Accordingly, firing or risk of 
layoff would be a major factor affecting the likelihood of 
quitting. [Ref. 9 pp. 652-670] 

From the financial standpoint, job loss has the 
incovenience of interrupting the flow of earnings from 
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th^ expense of 



employment and, parallel to this, 
new job. From the psychological standpoint, the ccnse- 
gaences of layoff appear to be even more detrimental. For a 
complete review of the effects of job less on an individu- 
al’s psychology see Ereenner. [Ref. 10] 

In spite of the fact that job security plays an 
important role in beth theory and empirical research on 
voluntary terminations in civilian employment, these 
civilian studies are relevant to military personnel at an 
abstract level only, as we will explain later. 



Pr o mot ion O ppcrt un i tie s 



Promotion opportunities are a factor which has been 
hypothesized to play an important role in the worker’s deci- 
sion to quit or not to quit his present job. This factor was 
once though^ to be related to the size of the firm. Arthur 

Ross, argues that large firms tend to have low turnover 

rates "probably because of abundant opportunities for promo- 
tion and transfer" [Ref. 11 p.915]. However, In 1968, 

Stoikov and Raimon find negative coefficients for firm size 
in their cross-secticnal analysis of turnover rates based on 
1963 and 1966 industry-level data. However, Burton and 
Parker found that with the addition of industrial character- 
istics to the analysis those negative effects become posi- 
tive ones [Ref. 12 pp. 189-216]. Thus, the empirical 
evidence of the effects of firm size on quit rates is not 
consistent. 



4 . Fa r nin q s 

Pay has been considered as a dominant or even exclu- 
sive dimension of job quality in the last fifteen years. Job 
search models, almost without exception, assume that workers 
move among jobs only to maximize their wage rats or expected 
earnings. Researchers who have based their theories on this 
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criteria are Parsons; Lippman and McCall; Salop; Morrenssn 
and Gronau. 

Cn the other hand, a significant fraction cf empir- 
ical studies of quits and quit rates suggest that the effect 
cf pay on turnover does not necessarily dominate the effects 
of other job considerations. Important among these is the 
work cf Stoikov and Faimon. In their industry-level analysis 
of quit rates they conclude that establishment size and 
unionism become more significant determinants of quit rates 
when business conditions are good while the pay-driven, 
economic approach to leaving seems to work best, when busi- 
ness conditions are slow. [Hef, 13 pp. 1283-1298] 

C. TORNOVER IH THE BILITARY 

There are fundamental differences between employment 
practices in the military and civilian sectors of the U.S. 
labor force. Recognition cf these differences allows us to 
identify circumstances under which conclusions from civilian 
sector studies can, or cannot, be applied to military 
setr ings . 

One of the most important difference between the 
civilian and military sectors is that the law grants civil- 
ians the right to quit a job at any time for any reason, 
while this decision has special characteristics in the Armed 
Forces where the individual usually must remain in the 
service until completion of his term of commitment. This 
fact implies that voluntary terminations from military 
service may be especially difficult to analyze, since volun- 
tary turnover may be made to appear as involuntary. 

Furthermore, there is an important difference between the 
procedures used by officers and enlisted to request separa- 
tion from the Armed Forces. The officer must submit a letter 
of resignation through the chain of command, stating his or 
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her reascns for requesting separation from the service. The 
enlisted person must commit a conscious act, the signing of 
a new contract, to remain in the service. Thus, by doing 
nothing, the enlisted person allows the enlistment period to 
expire and the enlistee automatically leaves the service. In 
contrast, by doing nothing the officer automatically 
continues in the service as an officer. A brief examination 
on the determinants of voluntary terminations from military 
service could include the job quit determinants described 
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1 . Worki ng Co ndi tions and Conveni ence s 

In the Armed Forces, as in the civilian sector, the 
employer attempts tc provide conven iences , psychological 
rewards and acceptable working conditions for members of his 
organization. Because of this, factors in the turnover 
process are very difficult tc evaluate directly. It is 
customary to use survey questions to measure the impact of 
working conditions, psychological rewards and conveniences 
on job s atis fa ct ion . In this study the quit phenomena is 
analyzed using satisfaction as an absolute value, first, to 
validate findings in the literature and then as a relative 
measure for compariscn levels of alternatives, that is, how 
well respondents are satisfied with their jobs, compared 
with other (civilian) jobs which they believe are available 
to them. 

Considerable effort has been expended by a variety 
of researchers to understand the ways in which voluntary 
turnover from military service is affected by those factors 
mentioned earlier. The procedure to measure their impact on 
the process of turnover had been the us? of survey questions 
which ask respondents to evaluate them indirectly. The 
majority of the studies of military turnover fail to measure 
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the effects of ccmparison levels for alternatives, i.s., a 
lot of research has teen done concerning the motivations of 
individuals to quit their jobs, but very little concerning 
the actual decision to quit, given a set of alternatives for 
comparison purposes. The work of Fletcher and Giesler, for 

example, has interesting implications about the impact of 
satisfaction with military life, on the decision of subse- 
quent re-enlistments past the first, [Ref. 14]. However, 
this study relating attitude data from the Navy Occupational 
Task Analysis Programs to re-enlistment decisions, does not 
offer clear conclusions; the effects of age differences 
among personnel and cf civilian - Navy job quality differ- 
ences are not isolated. 

Euddin, in his study on satisfaction with geographic 
location and its effects on attrition and failure to 
re-enlist, used data from service records of the 1975 cohort 
cf nonprior service accessions to perform multivariate anal- 
ysis of post-training attrition in the Army and Air Force. 
He found that in the Air Force, the effect of duty location 
is stronger than in the Army [Ref. 15]. This service 
difference is difficult to explain, but perhaps Army 
recruits will mors readily accept any job location. 

Another interesting factor studied by researchers is 
the level of pre-service expectations as an attitudinal 
characteristic that influences the decision to remain in or 
depart from the Armed Forces. Landau and Farkas, collected 
completed questionnaires from 4,911 Navy recruits during the 
fourth day cf training and then compared these with service 
records to ascertain which respondents completed training 
and which dropped out. They found that recruits who 
completed the training period were those with more "real- 
istic" expectations about military life [Ref. 16]. Of 
course the "realistic" image may be more a result of the 
recruiting effort than of personal feelings on the part of 
the recruit. 
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In their explanation of the aiechanism by which 
specific factors affect overall satisfaction. Porter and 
Steers applied the concept of met expectations: 

’’The concept of met expectations may be viewed as 
the discrepancy between what a person encounters on his job 
in the way of positive and negative experiences and what he 
expected to encounter”. [Ref- 19 p.152] 

Blackburn and Randall, in their study of determi- 
nants of turnover and job satisfaction among Air Force 
junior officers, found that pay does not play the role 
depicted in their synthesized turnover model. [Ref. 3]. 

Porter and Steers reported a consistently negative relation- 
ship between the level of pay and opportunity for promotion 
and turnover. They conclude that expectancy theory may 
explain how these factors affect turnover. [Ref. 19] 

Review of studies involving pay and promotions by 
Mobley and Griffeth, revealed that since 1973, with the 
exception of Price, the findings have shown a lack of rela- 
tionship with turnover. 

2 . Se c uri ty 

Jot security plays an important role in both theo- 
retical and empirical research on voluntary turnover from 
civilian employment: as the probability of being fired 

increases, workers prefer to quit their jobs. However, this 
factor is l^ss relevant for military personnel because the 
growing demand of "new hires” in the Armed Forces provides 
clear evidence that nilitary^ personnel need not worry about 
being declared surplus employees. To some extent security 
may be viewed as uncertain for officers but not as a threat 
that could constitute an attrition problem. Accordingly, 
low security does not seem to be the cause of significant 
amounts of unwanted attrition from the U.S. Armed Services. 
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• Compe nsa ti ons and Benefits 

In addition to base pay, personnel in the Armed 
Forces also receive a variety of special and incentive 
payments such as re-enlistment bonuses, proficiency pay, 
allowances, and deferred compensation known as retirement 
pay but commonly paid upon termination from active military 
duty rather than upon actual retiremant. In addition to 
pay, military personnel receive benefits, such as medical 
care, housing and food, access to buying services designed 
to provide them and their dependents with goods and services 
below normal retail prices. This remuneratory system is 
especially difficult to analyze whan we want to consider it 
as a turnover determinant in the military because its 
complexity and multidirec tionaliry make it difficult to 
project into the future when individuals attempt to plan 
their careers. For example, the present value of deferred 
compensation is properly calculated with a formula not 
widely understood by the general public (Wall Street 
Journal, 1982) . Sns, examines the relative impacts of vari- 
ables, re-enlistment bonuses, proficiency pay and base 
pay on termination at the end of the first term of service 
and finds that re-enlistment bonuses have the greatest 
effect when paid in a lump sum. A survey study by the 
Air Force Human Eesources Laboratory reports that 

deferred compensation (retirement benefits) has little 
influence on career decisions by first term enlistees, but 
becomes a major influence by the seventh year of service. 
This is a fact that this study confirmed in the analysis 
presented in Chapter IV. This study found that for junior 
Air Force officers in the fourth and fifth year of service, 
retirement benefits are not a strong factor in their organi- 
zational commitment, however, it is an important variable 
when the junior officer is in his tenth year of service. 
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In summary, the- relationship of compensation and 
benefits to voluntary turnover from the military is contro- 
versial. Evidence on this subject is mixed, with seme 
studies finding that pay, compensation and benefits has an 
importance which varies over the course of the military 
career; other studies find that pay is a predominant factor; 
and still other studies show pay and benefits to be a secon- 
dary determinants. It appears that the complexity of the 
military compensation system affects the way in which mili- 
tary personnel perceive the value of their remuneration. 

U . Sum mar y 

This brief review of literature on voluntary turn- 
over indicates that studies of quits in the civilian sector 
lead to conclusions which are for the most part consist ent 
with those found in military studies of the All-Volunteer 
force. This thesis attempts to build a model able to iden- 
tify the factors which affect organizational commitment 
using a measure for career orientation, applied to homoge- 
neous groups of junior officers in distinct length of 
service to control for the effects of tenure and pertaining 
to specific distinct categories for class! ficatory 
purposes. In addition, this thesis uses multivariate 

analysis to determine which comparative job conditions 
are most influential in determining satisfaction with 
military life, considered as an absolute value, and then, 
compared with a set of alternatives provided for th<= 
civilian sector. 
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III. RSS E&RCH 1PP50ACH 
A. RESIAECH OBJECTIVES 

lE light of the relationships identified in the litera- 
ture among the determinants of turnover, the objectives of 
this research are: firs t . to estimate the relationship 

between the determinants of turnover and an expression for 
organizational commitment; secon d, to examine the relation- 
ships between measures for career orienration and measures 
of alternative job comparisons; and fiiiallv, to examine the 
relationship of satisfaction with military life to measures 
of alternative job comparisons for junior officers in the 
O.S. Air Force. 

‘ Some of the major questions that this thesis intends to 
answer are; 

• How is career orientation affected by the junior offi- 
cer's approach to completion of his rime until initial 
obligation completed ? 

• How do sociodemographic and job characteristics influ- 
ence the junior officer's decision to stay or leave the 
organization ? 

• How does comparison between the civilian job environment 
and the military system influence career orientation of 
the junior officer ? 

• How is total satisfaction with military life influenced 
by alternative job comparisons ? 

• Wha*^ alternative job comparisons are the most influen- 
tial determinants of overall satisfaction with military 
life? 
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B. SELECTION OF THE OFFICEH SAMPLE 

The considerations taken into acount in selecting the 
data set for study can be related as follows: 

1. Only junior officers belonging to the o pera t iona l 
designator were included in the sample. Officers 
belonging to the medical, legal and religious 
specialties are usually exposed to educational and 
training experiences outside the military environment 
and they possess recognized professional civilian 
skills, or callings, and tend to have a strong sense 
of identification with civilian professional organi- 
zations which provide them with a much different 
frame of reference from which to evaluate their mili- 
tary situation. [Ref. 18] 

2. Female and ethnic groups different from white caucas- 
sian were excluded from the study in order to get 
homogeneity without decreasing the size of rhe sample 
given that their numbers are small (only 2.8S of the 
respondents were female and the 93*^ of the same 
community was whits caucassian) . 

3. Officers with less than one year of active duty were 
not considered because a majority of the respondents 
in this subset were still in training or were rela- 
tively new to their operational billet. Further, the 
lack of military and operational experience on th-= 
part of these officers, tended to prevent them from 
being able to make meaningful comparisons between 
their military job situation and a comparable 
civilian job situation. 
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4. By definition, the junior officers considered were 
those in the grades of Lieutenant (first or second) , 
Captain and Major since nhey tended to have a strcng 
orientation toward a twenty year career. 

5. After the exclusions above our data represent Ql% of 
the total number of operational designator members 
who answered the RAND survey. The final sample 
consists of 412 male Caucasian Air Force junicr offi- 
cers with more than one and less than eleven years of 
active duty, belonging to tbs operational designator 
of the O.S. Air Force. 

6. Officers with more than nen years of service were 
excluded. 

• Gro upi ng the S ampl e 

The sample for study consisted of 412 junicr offi- 
cers after the exclusion of missing cases and members of 
those groups not significants to nhe analysis of organiza- 
tional commitment. The cases in the data set were then 
combined into two different basic groups and three different 
ca'^egorizations of these groups as it is shown in Table II. 

• GRODP ONE ; Junior officers with more than or equal to 
four years of active duty and less than or equal to five 
years of active duty who were within their initial obli- 
gated service. This group was conformed by 105 valid 
cases. See Table II. 

• GRQPP TWO : Junior officers with more than or equal 

seven years of active duty and less than or equal ten 
years of service who were serving beyond completicn of 
their initial obligated service. This subset contain 91 
valid cases. See Table II. 
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TABLE II 

Grouping of the Data Set 



Group 


Group-Chara ct . 


Valid 


Cases 


Analy. Approach 


ONE 


4<LCS<5 

IC=1 


n 


= 


105 


Regression 


TWO 


7<LCS<10 
10 = 0 


n 




91 


Regression 


ONE: Stayer/ 
Leaver 


4<LCS<5 

10=1 

C01 


n 


— 


102 


Discriminant 


TWC: Stayer/ 
Leaver 


7<LCS<10 

IC=0 

C0>1 


n 


— 


88 


Discriminant 


ONE: Career/ 
Non-Career 


4<LCS<5 
IC=1 
Q 1 2>20 


n 


— 


98 


Discriminant i 


TWO: Career/ 
Non-Career 


7<LCS<1 0 
10=0 
Q1 2>20 


n 
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Discri minant 



Note : 



LOS 
10 
CO 
Q1 2 



Current Ler.ath of Service 
Within Initial Obligation 
Career Orientation 
Intended Years of Service 



1<LOS<10 
( 0 , 1 ) 
0<CO<27 
a<Q 12<30 



Basic Groups Frequencies 





LOS 


= Cur ret Len 


gth 


of S 


3r vi. 










2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


10 


37 


5 1 


4 9 


56 


1 3^3 

J ‘ . 


1 9 


28 


1 1 


4 


NOBLI 


6 


1 


3 


8 


8 


1 18 
1 


21 


24 


28 



Missing cases = 7 

10 : Junior Officers Within Initial Oblioation 

NCBLI: Junior Officers without Obliaation 
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C. SEIECTICH OF FSCTORS INFLOENCING ORGANIZATIONAL 
CCKMITMENT 



Initially, the general factors which cons-^itute th? 
original structure of the RAND-DOD survey were considered. 
These ten general factors appear in Table III. 

I 

TABLE III 

General Factors that Affect Organizational Commitment 

I Military Background 

II Service Plans 

III Military Work Experience 

IV Individual Characteristics 

V Current Housing Arrangements 

VI Military Compensation and Benefits 

VII Military Retirement System 

VIII Civilian Labor Force Experience 

IX Family Resources 

X Civilian Job Search 

Source; Description of Officers and Enlisted 

personnel in tne U.S. Armed Forces 

Zahava D. Doering and William P. Hotzler, 1982 

I j 

After a careful inspection of these ten categories, 
Factor V, ''Current Housing Arrangements", and Factor Vll, 
"Military Retirement System", were eliminated because the 
variables they contain are reflecred in one cr more of the 
other factors. 
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The remaining eight general factors may be summarize! as 
fellows : 

1 • Mili tar y Back a round : 

Variables which relate characteristics such as years 
of service, psy grade , assignment location , source 
of commission, and other work related characteris- 
tics. 

2 • S er v ice P Ian s : 



Variables which relate expected years of service, 
satisfaction with military life, and potential reasons 
for leaving the service. 

3* Military Work E xper i enc e: 



Variables used to measure work-load and working 
schedule . 

Ir.di vid u a l Cha racte r istic s: 



5 . 



Variables describing personal traits. 



age, marital status and spouse's 
married. These constitute the demograph 
Mili tar y Comp ens ati o ns and Ben ef its ; 



such as race, 
education if 
ic variables. 



Variables relating basic compensation allowances, and 
extra payments. 

Ci yi lia n Labor Forc e Experience: 



Variables which relate spouse gross earnings. 

• Fami liy R esource s: 

Variables used to measure the financial situation of 
the family and to compare it with civilian job situ- 
ations. 

8. Civi lia n Job S earch ; 

Variables which compare perceived military and 
civilian work conditions. 
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D. 



SET OF CANDIDATE EXPLANATOBY VARIABLES 



Ths selected eight general factors include 159 vari- 
ables (each one corresponding to one of the questions of the 
survey, excluding the two factors not considered in this 
analysis).* Some obvious dependencies existed among seme of 
these variables. They were reduced to a set of fifty three 
variables, still a very large set of predictors. This 
result is shown in Table IV. 

Frequency analysis, correlation analysis, crosstabula- 
tion, trial and error and finally regression were used to 
explore how the 159 variables interact and how in seme 
instances they could be combined to obtain satisfactory 
predictors. Appendix A shows the questionnaire items corre- 
sponding to Form 3 of the DOD-RAND survey which were 
selected as the group of twenty five variables finally 
selected as the candidate variables. These are listed in 
Table V. 

This final set of variables can be described according 
to the category in which they belong as follows: 

a. Mil ita ry Backa r ound a nd Military Work Expe r ience 

Ac ademy as Sou^e Cf Com m i ssion ( A CAD ) 

Officers Traig. School procurement source (OTS) 

ROTC-Regular procurement program (ROTREG) 

Working out of specialty (OUTDESIG) 

Service P lans a nd Indiv idual C har act er isr ics 



Se rar at io n (^22F) 

Reasonable Personnel Policies (Q22H) 

Offer Cf Civilian Job During Last Year (Q22M) 

Unreasonable Weekly Work Schedule (Q22S) 

Age at Service Entry (Q32) 






TABLE IV 

Preselected Variables 



VARIABLE NAME CODED NAME #OF VARIABLES 



1) Military Background 

Academy source of commission ACAD 1 

Officers training program OTS 1 

ROTS-Regular EOTREG 1 

Serving Initial Oblig. INOBLI 1 

Remaining years obligated serv. Q7 1 

Feelings about current location Q10 1 

Current length of service LOS 1 

2) Service Plans 

Family seoarat .reason to leave Q22F 1 

Personnel* policies Q22H 1 

Promotion opportunities Q22K 1 

Better civ. job opportun. Q22M 1 

Reduction military benefits Q22N 1 

Work schedule Q22S 1 

3) Military Work Experience 

Work out of specialty OUTDESIG 1 

Time Worked during regu. shedule Q25 1 

Time Worked outside regu. shedule Q26 1 

Total Time Worked per week Q27 1 

U) Individual Character! sties 

Age Last Berthday Q3 1 1 

Age at Service Entry Q32 * 1 

Racial or Ethnic Group WHITE 1 

Present Marital Status MARRIED 1 

Own house HOUSE 1 

5) Military Compensations and Benefits 

Monthly Basic Paymen (Gross) Q59 1 

Month. Basic Allow. Quart. (BAQ) Q60 1 

Month. Basic Allow. Subsi . (BAS) Q6 1 1 

Not receiving special allowance Q63A 1 

Total Gross Amount Received Q64 1 

Unused Official Military 

Leave Days Q7 1 1 

6) Civilian Labor Force Experience 

Spouse Gross Earnings , 1978 Q81 1 

7) Family Resources 

Total Family Income Q8U 1 

8) Civilian Job Search 

civilian Job Offers Q88 1 

Probability of Finding Civ. Job Q89 1 

Expected Earnings with Civ. Job Q90 1 

Probability of using military 

Skills in Civil Job Q91 1 

Comparison of Working Condition 

Civil vrs. Military Q93A to Q93M 13 

Comparison civ. vs. Mil. Job 

Compensations Q94 1 

Expectations About Militarv life Q95A to Q95D 4 

Satisfaction with Mil itary* Life Q96 1 
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Coaparison cf Civilian and ailitary Job conditions 



Supervisors 
Having a say 
Retirement benefits 
Interesting work 
Wages 

Training opportunities 
Cc-wcrkers 
Wcrk-sch edule 
Work equipment 



Compensations and 
Military life as 
Military Pay and 
Family batter off 
Satisfaction with 



Benefit s 
expected 
Benefits 

if left military 
military life 



(Q93A) 

(Q93B) 

(Q93C) 

(Q93E) 

(Q93F) 

(Q93H) 

(Q93I) 

(Q93J) 

(A93L) 

(Q94) 
(Q95A) 
(Q9 5C) 
(Q95D) 
(Q96) 



r 



TABLE V 

S'Slscted Predictors 



'T 



LABEL 



VARIABLE 



COERELAT. GROUP 



ACAD 

OTS 

ROTREG 



Academy as 
Off ic.Traij 



Procur. Proqraa... -0.115 
.ininq P rogra. Source. -0.022” 
Rote-Regular Pro cur . Source .. . 0.081” 



Q22F Family Separ. reason to leave. -0.094 

Q22H Reasonable Personnel Policies. 

Q22M Offer civi.job rea.to leave.. -0.130 

Q22S Work sched. reason to leave.. -0.133 



II 

fl 

II 



ODTDES Work out of specially -0.104 III 

Q32 Age at Service Entry 0.093 IV 

Q63A None special allowan. receiv. -0. 180 VI 



091 Probability of use of military 

skills in civil -0. 162 

Comparisson of civilian vs. military job 
conditions. 

Q93A Supervisors 0. 180 

Q93B Having say 0. 197 

Q93C Retirement benefits 0.206 

Q93E Interesting job 0.121 

Q93F Wages 0.115 

Q93H Training 0.081 

Q93I Co-workers 0.145 

Q93J Work-schedule 0.129 

Q93L Equipment 0.110 

Q94 Compensation civ. vs. military 

job. -0.111 

Q95A Military life as expected.... -0.212 

Q95C Military Pay and Benefits.... -0.079 

Q95D Family Better off if left the 

military 0.313 

096 Satisfaction with mill. life.. 0.455 



It 

If 

If 

If 

If 
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E. MEASDRES OF ORG AKIZ ATIO HAL COHMITMENT 
• Sa t isf a cti on with M i litar v Li fa 

Many studies of the turnover process in the ailitary 
conclude that ’’total job satisfaction” occupies the central 
role in the decision to withdraw from the organization. 
Porter and Steers [Ref. 19], cited fourteen studies that 
confirm that overall job satisfaction is inversely related 
to turnover,! . e . , when satisfaction increases turnover 
decreases. 

The DOD-RANE survey contains a specific question 
about absolute levels of overall satisfaction with military 
life with responses ranging from 1 (very dissatisfied) to 7 
(very satisfied) . While this measure of the absolute level 
cf satisfaction is important in its own right, this thesis 
attempts to obtain additional imformation about satisfaction 
with military service as compared with sa ris faction that is 
perceived to be available from alternatives in the civilian 
sector. This variable is considered as both an explanatory 
variable and as a dependent variable in different aspects of 
the analysis. 

2 . In t end ed Yea^s Bey o nd C bl i crat o ry S erv ic e 

The second option in considering a measure fcr orga- 
nizational commitment is a variable constructed from three 
survey questions. This combination of variables or 

construct will be referred to as ’’Career Orientat ion” (CO) ; 

CO = Q12- TLOS , 

whe re : 

Q12 ^Intended Total Years Of Sevice Before Leaving 
TLOS = Current Length Of Service + Remaining Initial 
Obligation 

i.e., TLCS = LOS + IC . 
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This construct was sslactsd as ths dependent vari- 
able for a preliminary regression analysis on the selected 
independent variables because it's use will enable compari- 
sons with earlier studies. A career orientation value of 
zero means that the junior officer intended to serve only 
his remaining obligation. A career orientation value 
greater than zero gives an indication of the expected career 
duration of the junior officer. 

3 • Sho rt- Te rm Beh avio r 

The same measure for Career Orientation, (CO) , was 
used to construct a dummy^ criterion variable rhat could be 
used for class! f icat ion purposes. If the measure of Career 
Orientation is greater than or equal to one, the officer is 
classified as a STAYER. If the measure of Career 
Orientation is equal to zero, the respondent is a LEAVER. 
The use of this type of discretional variable allows us to 
statistically distinguish between two or more groups of 
cases by using, for example, discriminant analysis where the 
discriminant weights are proportional to the weights for a 
multiple regression equation of a dichotomous group member- 
ship variable on the predictors. It is our intention to use 
this measure for organizational commitment in futur® anal- 
ysis of the data group. [Sef. 20] 

^ • Lon g-T erm Beh avior 

In a similar fashion a "dummy" or "ca tegorical" 
variable was constructed to measure the long-term behavior 
of the members of the data group. Q12, Years of Service 
Intended was used to construct this indicator. If the 



lEummy or categorical variables in regression analysi 
models are used when the effects of important "independen 
variables", cannot he quantified or, if they can be quanti 
fied. cannot be measured for various reasons. The values o 
the dummy variable indicate varying conditions or states o 
nature. 
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individual intended to stay oore than or equal to twenty 
years in the service we labeled him as a CAREEP. 1ST; a 
NON-CAREERIST intended to stay lass than nwenry years. The 
intention to stay more than or equal to twenty years in the 
Service reflects a long-term behavior on the part of the 
respondent. 

F. FONCTIONAL RELATICHSHIP 

In previous sections the independent variables and measures 
for Organizational Commitment were defined. The anlytical 
techniques assume a linear relationship between measures of 
Organizational Commitment and these explanatory variables. 

The assumption cf linearity in the model, offers the 
following advantages: 

1. The models are mathematically and statistically trac- 
t abl e. 

2. Weights can be used ro construct a relationship and 
make further analysis. 

3. The model has precedent and reference can be made rc 
past studies and parameters stablished for future 
analysis. 

The techniques for analysis of turnover may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Regression analysis using a stepwise technique was 
used for selecting the variables from the candidate 
variables which most influence the measure for Career 
Orientation (CO) . This analysis constituted a 
preliminary step for comparison with previous studies 
and a first overview of long-term and short-term 
behavior . 

2. Discriminant analysis was used to study separate sets 
of explanatory variables able no explain long-term 
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and short-term turnover decisions. One discriminant 
function was constructed for each case and a 

percentage of total classif icatory power was estab- 
lished in each case. The set of variables. Civilian / 
Military Job comparisons (Q93A to Q93M) , and 

Satisfaction with Military Life (Q96) , were analyzed 
separately. A new linear relationship between ■’•hese 
variables was established and analyzed. 

3. Stepwise regression was . performed to determine, iden- 
tify, and evaluate factors in the group of variables 
belonging to Civilian / Military Job comparisons 
which better explain the level of Satisfaction With 
Military Life as an alternate measure for 
Organizational Commitment. 

In summary, the analysis and results that will be 
presented in Chapters IV, V, and VI, are intended to estab- 
lish how decisions to terminate service are related to 
comparisons betwen satisfaction obtained from military life 
and perception of alternatives in the civilian sector. 
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17, PHELIMSAII AMLYSIS of CaREER ORIENTATION 



a stepwise^ regression analysis of the selected twenty 
five variables shown in Table V with CO (intended years 
beyond obligatory service) was conducted. The results yield 
a preliminary analysis of the determinants of career orien- 
tation fcr the groups. This analysis, using intended years 
beyond obligatory service (CO), as a measure of organiza- 
tional commitment, offered similar results to those 
presented by W.H. Schmidt in his study on career orientation 
of junior officers in the U.S. Navy. (Ref. 2] 

A. GRCDE ONE RESULTS 

This group of junior officers, with more than or equal 
four years of active duty and less than or equal five years 
of active duty, who were within their period of initial 
obligation, had a mean career orientation value, CO, of 7.4 
years. The mean response values for each explanatory vari- 
able are provided in Appendix E, 

The average age at entry was 21.9 years and the mean for 
satisfaction with military life was 3.53 (on a scale of 1 
for ’’very dis satisfied” to 7 for "very satisfied”) . 
Commissioning source was relatively evenly divided between 
graduates of Air Force Academy (IS.h’S), Officers Training 
(18.37c) and the Reserve Officer Regular Training Corps 
(257) . 



^Stepwise regression is a variable selection procedure 
that uses the partial correlation coefficient as a measure 
of the importance of variables to enter the equation. 
(Ref. 21 pp;307-311 ] 
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As it is shown in Tabla 
the selected variables with 
equation with just one exp 
With Military Life, which 
cf the variation in Career 



VI, the stepwise regression of 
Career Orientation, produced an 
lanatory variable. Satisfaction 
was able to explain 34.5 percent 
Orientation (an R2 of .345) . 



TABLE VI 

Stepwise Begress ion Results Group-One 

Variables In B (Ccef fic lent) 32 -changs Sig.cfE 

The Equation 

Satisfaction With 

Mil. Life (Q96) 3.270 0.345 0.345 0.000 

(Ccnstant) -4.14 0 0.017 

n=10 5 




The correlations between the variables in the model for 
this group are reported in Appendix B, showing a correla- 
tion value of 0.587 between the only variable in the equa- 
tion and CO, Career Orientation. The regression coefficient 
for Satisfaction With Military Life is significant at the 
0.001 level. 
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there exist 



Is inheres 
comparatively 
Satisfaction 
pertaining to 
IV, labeled as 



ting tc note that > 

high correlations between 
with Military Life, and 
comparative job conditions, 
Q93A tc Q93M . 



positive and 
Q96, Total 
those variables 
listed in Table 



B- 6HC0P TiO RESOLTS 

Group Two consisted of officers with greater than or 
equal to seven years of active duty but less than or equal 
to -^en years of active duty. Appendix B shows the mean 
response values for each explanatory variable in the group. 
This group had a mean career orientation of 8.03 years and a 
mean age at service entry of 21.9 years. Source of commis- 
sion shows important differences in this group: 46.2% of 

the junior officers are commissioned through Officer 
Training School (CIS); 29.7% from ROTC-Regular ccmmis- 
sioning, and only 6.6% from the Air Force Academy. Mean 
Satistaction with Military Life was 3.8 (on a scale of 1 for 
’’very dissatisfied" to 7 for "very satified") The means for 
the subset of variables comparing working conditions (Q93A 
to Q93H) , measured cn a scale of 1 (civilian job would be a 
lot better) to 5 (civilian job would be a lot worse) , were 
all less than 2.5, with the exception of Q93C (Civilian 
versus Military Retirement Benefits) with 2.556, Q93H 
(Civilian versus Military Job Training Opportunities) with 
2.589 and Q93I (Civilian versus Military Job People to Work 
With) 2.659. 

The correlation matrix for the variables in the model 
for this group is shewn in Appendix B. The variables having 
the highest correlations with measure of Career Orientation 
are Satisfation With Military Life (R = 0.383); Air Force 
Academy as source of commission (R = 0.251) ; Civilian versus 
Military Work Schedule (R = -0.239) ; Civilian versus 
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Military Retirement Eenefits(P. = 0. 229), and Civilian versus 
Military Chance of Interesting Work(R = 0.203) . Officers 

Training School as source of ccmrais si oni ng shews r--ga'^iv'^ 
but lew correlations with career orientation (R = -0.125). 

The stepwise regression of the selected variables with 
CO, Career Orientation, produced a set of variables able to 
explain 28.1 percent of the variation in Career Orientation 
(an R2 of 0.280). As shown in Table VII, most of this varia- 
tion (IU.7%) is explained by the first variable entering the 
equation. Satisfaction With Military Life (Q96) , while the 
next variables entering the equation. Air Force Academy as 
Source of Commissioning (ACAD) , Training Opportunities 
(Q93H) and Retirement Benefits (Q93C) have more limited 
effects on R2 (4.9%, 3.9% and 4.4% respectively). 

Only the variable Training Opportunities (Q93H) has a 
regression coefficient with negative sign (B = -1.76). The 
lack cf training oportunities is associated with fewer years 
of intended service beyond the end of initial obligation. 
Satisfaction with Military Life (B = 2.25), Air Force 
Academy Source of Commissioning ( B = 5.51) and Retirement 
Benefits (B = 1.17) all have positive regression coefficient 
values, hence the more a junior officer is satisfied with 
military life, the more he perceives job retirement benefits 
to be werse in his perceived civilian alternative and the 
more likely the Air Force Academy is to be his source of 
commission, and the longer he intends to stay in the mili- 
tary beyond completition of initial obligation. 

The regression coefficients for all the variables 
entered in the equaticn are significant at the 0.05 level. 
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TABLE VII 

Stepwise Eegression Results Group Two 



Variables in 
the Equation 



tisfaction with 
l.Life (Q96) 

Air Force Academy 
Sour. of Com. (ACAD) 

Train.Oppor . Q93H) 

Retir . Benef . Q 93C) 

(CcEStan t) 



i (Coeffic. 


) R2 


R2-change 


2.252 


0. 147 


0. 147 


5.51 0 


0. 196 


0. 049 


-1.76 0 


0. 236 


0.039 


1.17 1 


0.280 


0. 044 


0.675 







Sig 



n =9 1 



CORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES IN THE EQUATION 





Q96 


ACAD 


Q93H Q93C 


CO 


Q96 


— 








ACAD 


.04 


— 






Q93H 


.42 


. 19 


— 


- 


Q93C 


.04 


.24 


. 25 




CO 


.38 


.25 


.02 .22 





.Of B 

0.000 

0.025 
0 . 010 
0.0 23 

0.760 



i 



j 



c 



SCMMARI OF PRELiaiHABT REGRESSION ANALYSIS 



1. GROUP ONE 

With the exception of Q96, Satisfaction with 
Military Life, none of the 24 remaining variables initially 
considered entered tte stepwise regression. Similarly, Q96 
was the only variable significant at the 0.001 level. 

In spite of the fact that the set of candidate vari- 
ables, with the exception of 096, were not useful in 

explaining Career Orientation, it is worthy of note that 
there was a high positive correlation among the variables 
belonging to the Civilian Job Search category, and 
Satisfaction With Military Life. This confirmed results in 
the literature about the preponderance of satisfaction as a 
•’good*' predictor for organizational commitment, as it was 
noted by Pcrter and Steers. [Ref. 19] 

2. GROUP TWO 

For this group, the results of stepwise regression 
were similar to those obtained for Group One in the sense 
that again. Total Satisfaction With Military Life, Q96, was 
the best predictor of Career Orientation, CO. 

Nevertheless, individual correlation analysis of the 
predictors with CO reveal significant Pearson R values and 
significant regression coefficients when regresion analysis 
was performed. Training Opportunities, Q93H, is inversely 
related to CO while Air Force Academy as Source of 
Commissioning and Retirement Benefits, Q93C, show a positive 
relationship. Satisfaction With Military Life explains 14. 7"? 
of the variation in Career Orientation (CO) and has a 
regression coefficient of 5.51 which is highly significant, 
while the remaining variables entering the equation have 
very limited effects, i.e. , the three remaining variables 
entering the equation were able to explain 13. 2f: of rhe 
variability in intended years beyond obligated service (CO). 
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Aaain tha high correlations between Satisfaction 

I ^ 

With Kili-^.ary Life and those variables in the Civilian Job 
Search category or alternative job opportunities was 
I evident, suggesting further analysis of this phenomena. 
Complete matrix of correlations is shown in Appendix B. 

I 
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1 1 
II 

I 

I 

' ALTBR!!ATIVE COg^H ISONS AND TO^O?BR 

I As it was mentioned earlier in Chapter II, opportunity, 

interpreted as the perception of alternative job outside the 
Air Force, is an identified intervening variable in the 
I turnover process. [ Bef . 3] 

I The analysis of the selected candidate variables with 

I 

I intended years beyond completition of initial obligation 
j (CO) , done in Chapter IV may be seen as an attempt to inter- 
1 polate between factors affecting short-term and long-term 

behavior. Short-term behavior reflects the decision to stay 
or leave at the end of current obligation. Long-term 
behavior reflects the decision to become a careerist (intend 
a total of 20 or more years of service) . 

Discriminant analysis was undertaken to identify sepa- 
' rate sets of explanatory variables appropriate for the 

short-term decision to stay in the military and the long- 
term decision to stay in the organization. Officers serving 
within their period of initial obligation with four or five 
years of active duty (GROUP ONE, n=105) and the officers 
serving past their period of initial obligation with more 
than or equal to seven years of active duty and less than or 
equal to ten years of active duty (GROUP TWO, n = 91), were 
subdivided in two ways: (1) Stayers and Leavers and (2) 

Careerists and Non-careerists. 

As a result of the high correlation between Q96, 
Satisfaction With Military Life and those variables related 
with Civilian Job Search category, the candidate variables 
chosen to perform discriminant analysis were precisely the 
subset of variables whose context is related with Civilian 
versus Military Job conditions i.e. , variables Q93A to Q93M 
(Table V, Chapter III). 
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a. GBCUP ONE 



STAYHBS VERSOS LEAVERS 



The junior officers who intended to leave the Air Force 
at the conclusion of their initial obligation {n1 = 54) war^ 
distinguished from those who intended further service (n2 = 
48). A stepwise method was used to select a set of discrim- 
inanting variables and to construct a discriminant function 
which maximizes the separation of the two groups [Ref. 21]. 
The criterion controlling the stepwise process in this anal- 
ysis was largest increase in the generalized distance as 
measured by Rao's V. [Ref. 23 pp.434 - 467] 

The summary in Table VIII indicates that 14.5% of the 
variation in the discriminant function is explained by 
membership in the Stayers/Leavers groups (i. , the canon- 

ical correlation squared is 0. 145; the canonical correlation 
corresponds to eta in one-way analysis of variance) . 

The 0. 8547 final value of Wilkes lambda associa-^ed with 
the discrimianant function corresponds to a Chi-square value 
of 15.37 with 4 degrees of freedom which is significant at 
the 0.004 level. 

An examination of the standardized canonical discrimi- 
nant function coefficients reveals the relative importance 
of the discriminant ing variables. Ignoring sign, each coef- 
ficient represents the relative contribution of a variable 
to the discriminant function (these correspond to beta 
weights in multiple regression analysis). Thus, Q93B, 
Civilian versus Military Having-Say, and Q93I, Civilian 
versus Military People to Work with, are the most important 
among the discri minanting variables (R = 0.85 and R = 0.75, 

respectively). Job location, Q93M (R =0.44 and Training 
Opportunities, Q93H (R = 0.38) , are the next two most influ- 
ential variables. 

The discriminant function constructed in this analysis 
correctly classifies 66.7% of the total 102 valid cases in 
the study. 
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TABLE 7III 

Group One Discriainant Analysis Results 



( Stayer / Leaver ) 



Subgroup 1 : intend stay beyond obligated service (48) 
Subgroup 2 : intend leave after obligated service (54) 



Variables Entered 


Wilk' s 
L am bd a 


Standarized 
Cancni cal 
Discriminan 
Function 


Q93B- 


Ha ving-say. 


0.926 


0.858 


Q93I- 


People to work with. 


0.890 


0.758 


Q93M- 


Job location. 


0.868 


-0.445 


Q93H- 


Training opportunities. 


0.854 


-0.388 



Canonical correlation = 0.381 

For Wilk's lambda cf 0.854 , Chi-sguare=1 5 . 3 7 ; df =4 

Significance =0.004 



C las si ficat ion 

Actual 

Stayer 48 
Leaver 5 4 



Predicted 

Stayer Leaver 



29 (50.4?5) 
15 (27. S'?) 



19 (39.6’?) 

39 (72.2%) 



Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 66.67% 

j 
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A discriminant function constructed with only two or the 
variables, Q93B and Q93I, would successfully classify 67. 65'! 
of the cases. The addition of two other variables (Q93K ana 
Q93H) to the function decreases the classificatory power by 
O.SS%. 



B. GEOOE CNE : CAREiBIST VERSOS NON-CAREERISTS 

An alternative grouping of junior officers within 
initial obligation into Careerists (n1 = 41) and 

Non-Careerists (n2 =54) was considered in order to analyze 
the factors affecting Long-Term behavior. Those who 
intended 20 years or more of service were classified as 
Careerist and those intending less than 20 years of service 
as Non-Careerists. 

The same stepwise procedure with largest increase in 
Rao ' s 7 as the criterion for entering and removing variables 
was used to construct a discriminant function. The summary 
in Table IX describes this function. A canonical correlation 
of 0.477 indicates that 22,1% of the variation in this 
discriminant function was explained by the Careerist/ 
Non- Careerist grouping (i.e., rhe canonical correlation 
squared was 0. 227). 

The 0.771 final value of Wilk's lambda associated with 
the discriminant function corresponds to a Chi-sguara of 
23.47 with 5 degrees of freedom which is significant at 
0.0003 level. 

The relative importance of the five variables included 
in the discriminant function was indicated by the standar- 
izsd canonical discriminant function coefficients. Q93I, 
Civilian versus t^ilitary People to Work With, emerges as the 
most influential variable (H = 0.74), while Having-Say (R = 
0.66) was the second most influential. The remaining vari- 
ables included in the discriminant function were relatively 
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TSBLE IX 

Group One : Discriainant analysis Results 
Career / Non-Career 

Subgroup 1 : intend to serve 20 or more years (41) 

Subgroup 2 : Intend to serve less than 20 years (54) 



Variables Entered 

Q93I People work with 
Q93B Having a say 
Q93L Equipment 
Q93 m location 
Q93J Work schedule 



Wilk' s 
Lambda 


St andarized 
Ca non i cal 
Discriminant 
Function 


0.86 4 


0.741 


0.812 


0.667 


0. 796 


-0.34 1 


0.786 


-0.319 


0.771 


0.310 



Canonical correlation = 0.477 

Fcr a Wilk's lambda of 0.771, Chi-square (5df) =23.47 

(Signif icance 0-0003) 



Actual 



Career 41 

Non-career 54 



Cla ssif ication 



Predicted 



Career 

24 (58.5-;5) 

12 ( 22 . 2 ^) 



Non-career 

17 (4 1 . 555 ) 

42 ( 77 . 855 ) 



Percent of grouped cases correctly classified 



6 9.475? 




■Jfs; 

if-:- 




Isss influential, i.e., Q93J (E =0.31), Q93L (R = 0. 3U) axil 
Q93M (R = 0.31). 

This discrioiinant function classified correctly 69. 57: of 
the total 95 cases. Cne variable alone, Q93I, could be used 
to correctly classify 64.21^ of all cases. The addition of 
four ether variables to the function increased the classifi- 
catory power by only 5.26 percent. 

C. GROUP TWO - STAYER VERSOS LEAVER 

Similar discriminant analysis was performed or. Group 
Two, i.e., junior officers who were past their period of 
initial obligation and had more than or equal to seven years 
and less than or equal to ten years of active duty in order 
to analize the factors affecting short terra behavior. 

Junior cfficers in this group who intended to leave the 
service at the conclusion of their current obligation (r. 1 = 
25) were distinguished from those who intended further 
service (n.2 = 63) . These 88 total cases had 7 missing 

values. 

A stepwise method was used to select a set of discriiiii- 
nanting variables which maximized the separation of the two 
groups. The criterion controlling the stepwise process in 
this analysis was largest increase in the generalized 
distance as measured by Rao*s V. 

The summary of the stepwise discriminant analysis shewn 
in Table X indicates that 17 percent of the variation in the 
discriminant function is explained by membership in the 
Stayers / Leavers subgroups (ie. , the canonical correlation 
squared is 0.170). 

The 0.83 final value of Willc’s lambda associated with 
the discriminant function corresponds to a Chi-square value 
of 15.44 with 7 degrees of freedom which is significant at 
the 0.03 level. 
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TABLE X 

Group Tvo : Discri riaaat Analysis Results 





Sta yer 


/ Leaver 






subgr 


oup 1 : intend to serv 


6 20 or more 


years 


(63) 


Subgr 


oup 2 : intend to serv 


e less than 


20 years ( 


25) 


Variables Entered 


wilk* s 
Lambda 


St andarized 
Canonical 
Discriminant 
Function 


Q9 3C 


Retirement Benefits 


0.954 


0.355 




Q93E 


Chance I nterest . Wor k 


0.915 


0.550 




Q93H 


Training Oppcrtun. 


0.8 89 


-0.945 




Q93K 


Job Security 


0.871 


0.565 




Q93B 


Having-Say 


0.857 


-0.429 




Q93L 


Wedical Benefits 


0.822 


0.463 




Q93D 


Wage Salary 


0.829 


0.544 





Car.cr.ical correlation = 0.413 

For a Wilk’s lambda of 0.829, Chi-square (5df) =15.44 

(Significance 0.03) 

Cla ssi f ication 

Actual Predicted 

Stayer Leaver 

Stayer 63 62 (98.4%) 1 ( 1.6?) 

Leaver 25 17 (68.0%) 8 (32.0?) 

Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 79.55% 
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An examination of the standarized canonical discriminant 
function coefficients reveals the relative importance of the 
discriminan-^ing variables. Thus Q93H, Training 

Opportunities was by far the most influential discrimi- 
nanting variable (R =0.94); Q93K, Job Security (R = 0.56); 

Q93E, Chance of Interesting Work (R = 0.55) and Q93D, Wage 
Salary (R = 0.54) were the next three most influential vari- 
ables . 

The discriminant function constructed in this analysis 
correctly classified 79.55 percent of the total 88 cases in 
the study. 

A discriminant function constructed with only one of the 
variables. Retirement Benefits, would succesfully classify 
70.45?{ of the cases. The addition of the remaining six vari- 
ables to the function increases the classificatory power by 
only 9 percent. 

D. GROUP TWO - CAREERIST VERSOS NON-CAREERIST 

This alternative subgrouping of initial junior officers 
who were beyond their period of obligatory service (group 
two) consisted of Careerists (n1 = 56) and Non-Careerists 

(n2 = 28) was established in order to analyze Long-Term 

beha vior. 

The same stepwise procedure with largest increase in 
Rao's V as the criterion for entering and removing variables 
was used to construct a discriminant function. The summary 
in Table XI describes this function. A canonical correla- 
tion of 0.5412 indicates that 29.3 percent of the variation 
in this discriminant function is explanined by the Careerist 
/ Non-Careerist subgrouping (i.e., the canonical correlation 
squared is 0.2928) . 

The 0.707 final value of Wilk’s lambda associated with 
the discriminant function corresponds to a Chi-square of 
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27.21 with seven degrees of freedom which is significant 3 .^ 
the 0.0003 level. 

The relative importance of the seven variables included 
in the discriminant function is indicated by the standarized 
canonical discriminant function coefficients. Q93H, 

Training opportunities appears to be the most influential 
variable (R = 0.736) while Q93D, Medical Benefits (P = 0.53) 
and Q93E, Chance of Interesting Work (R = 0.53) are the next 
two most influential variables. 

Seventy-nine percent of the total 84 cases were 
correctly classified by this discriminant function. Two 
variables alone. Retirement Benefits (Q93C) , and Chance of 
Interesting Work (Q93E), could be used to correctly classify 
73.8% of all cases. The remaining variables increased the 
classificatory power by only 4.8% . 

E. SDMMaRT AND DISCRIMINANT RESOLTS 
1. St a ver versus Lea ve r Su bgro up 

a) Having-Say (Q93B) and Training Opportunities (Q93 H) , 

entered the discriminant function in both groups: One 

and Two. 

b) People to Work With (Q9 3I) and Job Location (Q93M), were 
present in Group Cns only. 

c) Retirement Benefits (Q93C) ; Wage Salary <Q9 3?) ; Chance of 
Interesting Work(Q93E) ; Job Security (Q93K) ; and 
Equipemont (Q93L), were present in Group Two only. 

d) Membership in Stayer / Leaver subgroups explained 14.5% 
(canonical correlation squared) of the variation in 
Group One and 17.1% of the variability in Group Two. 
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TABLE XI 

Group Two : Discriainaut Analysis Results 
Career / Non-career 

Subgroup 1 : intend to serve 20 or more years (56) 

Subgroup 2 : intend to serve less than 20 years (28) 



Variables Entered 


Wilk »s 
Lambda 


S tandarized 
Canonical 
Discriminant 
F unction 


Q93C Retirement Benefits 


0.903 


0.381 


Q93E Chance Intere.Work 


0.829 


0.530 


Q93D Medical Benefits 


0.806 


0.530 


Q93H Training Opportun. 


0.781 


-0.736 


Q93I People to Work With 


0.750 


0.416 


Q93K Jot Security 


0.729 


0.375 


Q93L Jot Equipment 


0.707 


0. 345 


Canonical correlation = 


0.541 




For a Wilk’s lambda of 0 


.707 , Chi-square (7df) = 27.21 
(signif icance 0.0003) 


Cla ssi f icat ion 




Actual 




Predict ed 




Career 


Non-career 


Career 56 


50 (89. 


3fo) 6 (10. 7-?) 


Non-career 23 


12 (42. 


9%) 16 (57. n) 


Percent of grouped cases 


correctly 


classified = 18.51% 
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e) Havir.g-Say (Q93B), was the most influential variable in 
establishing the discriminant function of Group One, and 
Training Opportunities (Q93H) , was the most influential 
variable in establishing the discriminant function for 
Group Two. 

f ) The discriminant function classified correctly 66 . 61 % of 
the cases in Group One and 79,55% of the cases in Group 
Two . 

g) The prior probability of being a Stayer is 47.1^ in 
Group One and 71.6% in Group Two. That is, we can 
describe Group One as leavers and Group Two as stayers. 

h) The final Wilk's lambda values of 0.85 and 0.82 and 
canonical correlations of 0.38 and 0.41 for Group One 
and Group Two respectively do not indicate a very high 
degree of separation among the Stayers / Leavers 
subgroups considered in each basic group. 

2- C areer versu s N on- C are er Subg roup 

a) People to Work With (Q93I), and Job Equipment (Q93L) , 

entered the discriminant function in both groups: One 

and Two. 

b) Having-Say (Q93E); Job Location (Q93M) ; and Work 
Schedule (Q93J), were present in the discriminant func- 
tion for Group One only. 

c) Variables Retirement Benefits (Q93C) ; Chance of 
Interesting Work (Q93 S) ; Medical Benefits (Q93D) ; 
Training Opportunities (Q93H) ; and Job Security (Q93K) 
were present in Group Two only. 

d) People to Work With (Q93I), was the most influential 
variable in establishing the discriminant function for 
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Group One, and Training Opportunities (Q93H) , was the 
most influential in establishing the discriminant func- 
tion of Group Twc. 

e) Career / Non-Career as discriminant classified correctly 
69.47^ cf the cases in Group One and 18.51% of the cases 
in Group Two. 

f) The prior probabilities of being a Careerist was 43. 16% 
in Group One and 66.61% in Group Two. That is, we can 
describe Group Cne as Non -Careerists and Group Two as 
Careerists . 

g) Membership in Career/Non-Career subgroups explains 22.8% 
(canonical correlation squared) of the variation in 
Group One and 29.28% of the variation in Group Two. 

h) The final Wilk*s lambda values of 0.77 and 0.70 and 
canonical correlations of 0.47 and 0.54 for Group Cne 
and Group Two respectively do not indicate a high degree 
of separation among the Careerist/Non-Careerist 
subgroups. This result was betrer than the one obtained 
with the Stayer/Leaver subgroup on the same basic 
groups. 

F. SiTISFACTION WITH MILITARY LIFE AND CAREER COMMITMENT 

As it was stated in Chapter II , Literature Review, low 
satisfaction was determined to be a precipitator cf search 
for more satisfying employment and the search itself as a 
behavioral link between job satisfaction and the decision to 
quit . [ Ref . 6 ] 

A second discriminant analysis of the Stayer / Leaver 
and the Careerist / Ncn-Careerist groupings was performed 
using Satisfaction with Military Life Q96, as the only inde- 
pendent variable, using the same stepwise method employed in 
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the preliminary discriminant, 
power of this variable alone. 



to analyse the classificatcry 



1 . GRC OP ONE 

a. Stayer versus Leaver 

The canonical correlation of 0.60 for the 
discriminant function constructed in the analysis of 
Stayer/Leaver indicated that 36 percent of the variation in 
the discriminant function is explained by the Stayer/Leaver 
distinction. 

The final value of Wilic's lambda was 0.6U which 
corresponds to a Chi-sguare value of 44.04 with 1 degree of 
freedcm. This value is significant at the 0.001 level. 
Pertaining results are shown in Table XII. 

This discriminant function correctly classifies 
83. 3** of the total 102 cases from Group One used in the 
analysis. Complete results of discriminant analysis are 
shown in Appendix C. 



t. Careerist versus Ncn-Careerist 



The second half of Table XII describes the 
results of the discriminant function of this subgroup 
Career/Ncn-Career using Satisfaction With Military Life Q96, 
as the only independent variable. 

The canonical correlation of 0.58 for the 

discriminant function constructed in the analysis of Career 
/ Non-Career, indicates that 33.6 percent of the variation 
in the discriminant function is explained by the Career / 
Non-Career distinction. 

The final value of Wilk's lambda was 0.66 which 
corresponds to a Chi-square value of 40.6 with 1 degree of 
freedom. This value was significant at the 0.001 level. 
The discriminant function correctly classifies 81.4% of th<= 
total 102 cases from Group Cne used in the analysis. 
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TABLE XII 

Results of Discriainant Analysis 
GRODP ONE: Satisfaction with Military Life Alcne 

Stayer (48) / Leaver (54) 

Wilk's Lambda 0.642 

Canonical Correlation 0.598 

Chi- Square value 44.04 

With 1 degree of freed cm, significant at the 0.00 level 
Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 83. 3^ 

Career (44) / Non-Career (58) 

wilk's Lambda 0.664 

Canonical Correlation 0.578 

Chi- Square value 40.6 

With 1 degree of freed cm, significant at the 0.00 level 
Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 81.47^ 



2. GROUP TWO 

a. Stayer versus Leaver 



Th 


e canonical correlation 


of 0. 


29 for 


the 


discriminant 


function constructed in 


the 


analysis 


of 


Stayer/Leavers 


indicates that 8 percent 


of t he 


vari at ion 


in 



the discriminant function is explained by the Stayer / 
Leaver distinction. 
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TABLE XIII I 

Results of Discriainant Analysis 1 

j 

GROUP TWO : Satisfaction with Military Life Alcne | 

1 

I 

Stayer (63) / Leaver (25) | 

Wilk's Lambda 0.917 

Canonical correlation 0.287 

Chi- Square value 7.4 

With 1 degree of freedom; significant at th=> .007 level 
Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 71.6% 

Career (58) / Non- Career (29) 

Wilk's Lambda 0.809 

Canonical Correlation 0.436 

Chi- Square value 17.9 

With 1 degree of freedo m, signif ican t at the .001 level 



Percent of grouped cases correctly classified = 74.7% 

I I 



The final value of Wilk* s lambda is 0.92 which 
corresponds to a Chi-square value of 7.4 with 1 degree of 
freedom. This value is significant at the 0.007 level. 
This discriminant function correctly classifies 71.6% of the 
total 88 cases from Group Two used in the analysis. Partial 
results are shown in Table XIII. 
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fc. Careerist versus Ncn-Careerist 

The second half of Table XIII describes the 
results of the discriminant function of this subgroup 
Career/Ncn-Caraer using Satisfaction with Military Life Q96, 
as the only independent variable. Complete results of this 
analysis are shown in Appendix C. 

The canonical correlation of 0.436 for the 
discriminant functicn constructed in the analysis, indicates 
that 19 percent of the variation in the discriminant func- 
tion is explained by the Career / Mon-Career distinction. 

The final value of Wilk’s lambda is 0.809 which 
corresponds to a Chi-square value of 17.86 with 1 degree of 
freedom. This value is significant of the 0.001 level. 

This discriminant function correctly classifies 
74.71^ of the total 87 cases from Group Two used in the 
analysis. Complete results are shown in Appendix C. 

G- CCBPARISONS 

The comparison of results of discriminant analysis using 
the set of variables related with Civilian versus Military 
Work Conditions (Q93A to Q93M) and then using Satisfaction 
Military life (Q96) cnly, are shown in Table XIV. 

There is a great deal of evidence of differences 
in the perception of military life in the two basic 
groups of the sample. Each group has differ<=nt concep- 
tions of career commirment in both the short and the 
long term classification. 

For Group One, the youngest of the sample. Satisfaction 
with Military Life is the determining factor in their deci- 
sion cf remaining in the Air Force. For Group Two, this 
decision is more influenced by those factors related with 
Civilian and Military Job conditions or, in other words, 
this group is more likely to use a set of comparable alter- 
natives before they make a decision. 
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TABLE XIV 

Cosipariscn of Discrisiinant Results 



Usi 



GROUP 



ONE 

r. =105 
4<L0S<5 I 



TWO 
n =91 
7<LOS<10 I 



ig Stepwise Method For Selecting 
Discriminant Function 



SUBGROUP 



DISCRIMINATORY 

VARIABLES 



Civ, vs. Mil. 
Job Co n d . 

(Q93A to Q93M) 



S hort -term 



Satisf action 
with Mil. Life 
(Q96) 



Civ. vs. Mil. 
Job Cond. 
(Q93A to Q93H) 



Long-term 



Satisfact ion 
with Mil. Life 
(Q96) 



Civ. vs. Mil. 
Job Cond. 

(Q93A to Q93M) 



I Short-term 

I 

I 



Satisfact ion 
with Mil. Life 
(Q96) 

I 



Civ. vs. Mil. 

Job Cond. 
(Q93A to Q93M) 



Long-term 



Satisfaction 
with Mil. Life 
(Q96) 



The 

PERCENT. CF 
CORRECTLY 
CLASS. CASES 



66.67^ 



83.33^ 



69.47f: 



81 . 37^ 



79.55?! 



71.59% 



78.57% 



74.71% 
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These resalts suggested that we investigate carefully 
the existing relationship between Satisfaction with tiilinary 
Life, which is a scnehow "vague" concept, and those vari- 
ables which influence it. They appaar to be the set of 
variables related with Civilian versus Military Job 
Conditions. 
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VI. iMIfIsis OF saris jacT ION with militmI life 



The results obtained in Chapters IV and V indicated 
that Satisfaction With Military Life was the single most 
important explanatory variable for measures of Career 
Orientation. Actually, these results were a confirmation of 
literature findings mentioned in Chapter II, specifically 
what was established by Porters and Sneers about the influ- 
ence of absolute levels of satisfaction on the decision to 
quit or remain in the organization. [Ref. 19] 

This Chapter analyses the relationship between measures 
of relative Civilian versus Military Job conditions with 
Satisfaction with Military Life. The relationship between 
Satisfaction With Military Life (Q96) , and the set of candi- 
date independent variables (Q93A to Q93M) , was nested using 
linear regression. Elock and stepwise regression analysis 
of the candidate variables, Q93A to Q93M, with Satisfaction 
With Military Life (Q96) , was performed, and diagnostics for 
possible ill conditioning were performed. Further, residuals 
were analyzed for linearity verification as shown in 
Appendix D. 

A. BISDITS OF BLOCK AND STEPWISE REGRESSION 
1 . GROUP ONE RESULTS 

When the set of candidate variables (Q93A to Q93M) 
was entered as a block into the regression model, 44.2 
percent of the variation in the dependent variable. 
Satisfaction with Military Life (Q96) , could be explained as 
it is indicated in Table XV, i.e., R2 = 0.4422. Only four 
variables: work Schedule (Q93J) ; Medical Benefits (Q93D) ; 

Inmediate Supervisors (Q93A), and Retirement Benefits (Q93C) 
have a significant regression coefficient at the 0.05 level. 
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TSBLE X7 

Block anfl Stepwise Bagression Results 

GEODF ONE 

(Dependent Variables: Q96) 



BLOCK RESULTS. 



S tep 


Variables 


B(Coef f .) 


Correia tic n 


Signif .T 


1 


Job Location 


0.2202 


0.2202 


0.2232 


2 


Wage Salary 


0 .1446 


0.1514 


0.2721 


3 


Job Security 


0.0702 


0.1073 


0.9996 


4 


Training Opprt. 


0 .2044 


0.2499 


0. 8332 


5 


Work Schedule 


0.3091 


0.3427 


0. 0200 


6 


Ha vin g- Say 


0.3408 


0.4536 


0. 1740 


7 


People to Work 


0 .1582 


0.30S9 


0.8588 


8 


Medical Benef. 


-0.1431 


0.0471 


0.0126 


9 


Job Eguipeaent 


0 .0481 


0.2637 


0.8299 


10 


Promotion 


0 .1085 


0.3529 


0. 5620 


1 1 


Interest. Work 


0 . 1060 


0.3314 


0. 1120 


12 


Inmed. S uper7is. 


0.2660 


0.4684 


0.0047 


13 


Retirem .Benef . 


0 . 3671 


0.2993 


0.4852 



R 2 = 0.4442 

STEPWISE RESULTS 
Variables in 



the Equation E(Coeff.) 

Inmediate 


R2 


R 2 -Change 


Sig.of 


Supervisors 0.480 


0. 219 


0.219 


0.000 


Having - Say 0.473 


0. 298 


0. 07 9 


0.003 


Work - Schedule 0.380 

Constant 0.968 


0. 349 


0.050 


0.006 

0.010 



n = 105 



6 5 



An optimal prediction equation was obtained by 
entering the same set of independent variables, and using a 
stepwise procedure to isolate the "best” subset of predictor 
variables, as shown in Table XV. Three variables entered th= 
final equation: Immediate Supervisors (Q93A) ; Having a Say 

(Q93E), and Work Schedule (Q93J) . The regression coeffi- 
cients (E) are all positively related with Satisfaction With 
Military Life (Q96) , the dependent variable, and there is no 
a marked preponderance of one regression coefficient: over 
the ethers. 

2. GROUP TWO RESULTS 

Entered as a block, the candidate variables are able 
to explain 50.4 percent of the variation in Satisfaction 
With Military Life (R2 = 0.5035). Results are shown in 

Table XVI. From the 13 variables in the block, only four 
had a significant regression coefficient at the 0.05 level: 
People tc Work With (Q93I) ; Work Schedule (Q93J) ; Chance of 
Interesting Work (Q93E) , and Retirement Benefits (Q93C) . The 
negative regression coeffient presented by Q93C, (B = 
-0. 2028), could be interpreted as a decrease in Satisfaction 
With Military Life when Retirement Benefits in the civilian 
sector were perceived to be better than in the military. 

The stepwise variable selection procedure, shown in 
Table XVI, entered four variables into the equation: Chance 

of Interesting Job (C93E) ; Medical Benefits (Q93D) ; People 
to Work Kith (Q93I) , and Week Schedule (Q93J) , all of them 
significant at the 0.05 level and positively related with 
Satisfaction with Military Life. Chance of Interesting Work 
alone, was able to explain 28.1 percent of the variation in 
Satisfaction With Military Life and People to Work With, 
Medical Benefits and Work Schedule together, were able to 
explain about 15 percent only. 
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TABLE X7I 

Block 2.n-3 St^p^fiss Segression Results 

GROUP TWO 

(Eependent Variables: Q96) 

BLOCK RESULTS. 



Step 


Variables 


B(Coef f. ) 


Correlation 


Signif .T 


1 


Job Location 


0.0366 


0.0366 


0.2436 


2 


Job Equipement 


0.0995 


0.0979 


0. 2811 


3 


People to Work 


0.4197 


0.4238 


0.0157 


4 


Medical Banef. 


0.2405 


0.2585 


0. 0898 


5 


Having- Say 


0 .1542 


0.2342 


0.5804 


6 


Work schedule 


0 .1869 


0. 2098 


0.0076 


7 


Job Security 


0 . 0568 


0.2397 


0.7109 


8 


Wage Salary 


0 .0285 


0.0136 


0. 0736 


9 


Interest. Workt 


0.4468 


0.5310 


0.0001 


10 


Retirem.Benef. 


-0.2028 


0.0481 


0. 0475 


1 1 


Inmed . S upe r vs. 


0.0574 


0.3469 


0. 9580 


12 


Training Oppor 


. 0.1655 


0.4216 


0. 1687 


13 


Prcmoti on 


0.1172 


0.3194 


0. 2997 


R 2 = 0. 

STEPWISE RESULTS 
Variables in 

the Equation E(Coeff.) 


5035 

R2 R2 -Change 


Sig.of B 


Inte 


res. Work 0. 


548 


0.281 0.281 


0.000 


Medical Eensf. 0. 


217 


0.339 0.057 


0.007 


People tc Work 0. 


377 


0.387 0.047 


0.011 


Work 


Schedule 0. 


376 


0.433 0.046 


0.010 


Cons 


tant 0. 


339 




0.480 



n = 91 

i 
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B 



MDLTICCLLINEARITI DIAGNOSIS 



Diagnosis for "ill conditioning" or multicollinearity^ 
was performed following both informal and formal procedures 
on each group. Info rmal multic plli n ea rity indicators were 
investigated on the results obtained from block regression. 
Some of the results of this analysis are presented in Tables 
XX and XXI and they could be summarized: 

1. No large change in the regression coefficient (3) for 
a variable when another variable enters the equation 
were observed in Group One or Group Two. 

2. No large change in the standard error of B with the 
entry of subsequent variables. 

3. No strong correlations between variables in the 
regression equation. The highest correlation found 
was R = 0.63, between Retirement Benefits and Medical 
Benefits in Group Two. Complete correlations results 
for Group One and Group Two are shown in Appendix E. 

4. The size of the correlation values among the esti- 
mated regression coefficients and its algebraic 
signs, were another source of multicollinear ity 
information. Nor large correlations size values nor 
negative signs were found in any case. (See Tables XX 
and XXI) 

5. Algebraic signs in the estimated regression coeffi- 
cients, opposite of those expected, were found in 
each group once: Medical Benefits (B = -0.1431) in 
Group One, and Retirement Benefits (B = -0.2028) in 
Group Two. 



3"This problem (multic cllinearit y) reflects the fact 
that when data are ill conditioned, some data series are 
nearly linear combinations of others and hence add verv 
little new, indeoendent information from which additional 
statistical information may be gleaned." [Ref. 22 p.157] 
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In summary, sons informal indicators of ill conditioning 
were found in this analysis, but conclusive results about 
the degree to which the regression results might be 
misleading cannot be made from them alone. 

for mal diagno stics and assessing of the seriousness 
of multicollineari ty was performed following the procedure 
suggested by Belsey, Kuh and Welsch [Ref. 22 pp. 152, 160], 
The technical background of nhis technique consisted of the 
singular value decomposition (SVD) of a manrix X, and the 
decomposition of the estimated regression variance in a 
manner corresponding to the SVD. The matrix X, consisted of 
n observations and p variates is subjected to singular value 
decomposition (SVD) which yields a set of condition indexes. 
The diagostic procedure suggested that an appropiate means 
for diagnosing degrading collinearity is the following 
double condition: (1) A singular value judged to have a high 

condition index (say, greater than 30), and which is associ- 
ated with (2) High variance-decomposition proportions for 
two or more estimated regression coefficient variances (say, 
greater than 0.5). The condition indexes are the square 
roots of the ratios of the largest eigenvalue (of matrix X) 
to each individual eigenvalue. From the results obtained on 
Group One and Group Two separately, as they are shown in 
Appendix F, the analysis concluded that in the block regres- 
sion equation there were no combinations of condition index 
and variance-decomposition proportions which meet the 
requirements for degrading ccllinaar it y , i . e. , the highest 
condition index found in Group One was 19.58 but only one 
variance proportion associated was greater than 0.5; for 
Group Two, the highest, condition index was 21.847 but no 
variance-proportions greater than 0.5 were found. 

Actually, these diagnostics gave a confirmation of the 
results obtained with less rigorous test for raulticolli- 
nearity when blcck regression was performed. The final 
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result of this analysis was conclusive in the sense that the 
set of selected explanatory variables (Q93A to Q93M) was 
free cf multicollinearity. Therefore the regression esti- 
mates are acceptad. 

C. COMPARISON AND SOHHABY OF RESULTS 

Fcr sach group, stepwise regression analysis gives a 
different set of predictors for Satisfaction with Military 
Life (Q96) , which may be considered as free of ill condi- 
tioning after the diagnosis results presented in section B. 

For Group One, the younger officers, the perception of 
Satisfaction with Military Life is closely related to three 
factors with characteristics of military life: Immediate 

Supervisors, Work schedule, and Having a Say. Immediate 
Supervisors alone explained 21.9 percent of the variation in 
Satisfaction With Military Life. For the second Group, offi- 
cers with mere than seven years in the service but less than 
or equal to ten years in the Air Force, Chance of 
Interesting Work (Q93Z) , and Medical Benefits (Q93D) , were 
the two factors which best explain the variability of 
Satisfaction With Military Life. People to work with and 
Work Schedule, were influential to a lesser extent. Only 
Work Schedule appears to be a common explanatory factor for 
the variability junior officers' perceived Satisfaction With 
Military Life. 
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VII. SD^ABY a 3D CONCLO SIGNS 



a. INTRCDDCTION 

This study developed and tested a model to analyze the 
problem of voluntary termination from the military among the 
junior officer community of the U.S. Air Force using a 
sequential methodology and focussing on the problem from 
three different perspectives: by considering the 

influence of the selected predictor variables (the 25 expla- 
natory variables originally selected) on the decision to 
leave or remain beyond obligated service; s e c o nd , by 
analyzing the turnover decision from a behavioral standpoint 
by differentiating between the long-term and the short-term 
decision using two specific descriminatory subgroups and 
thi-d, by establishing a model able to explain the influence 
of alternative job opportunities provided by the civilian 
sector on the degree of Satisfaction With Military Life. 

B. iNALISIS OF EXPECTED TEARS OF SERVICE 

The first approach to analyzing career orientation 
presented in Chapter IV, was undertaken using stepwise 
linear regression on data for two homogeneous groups: Group 

One, including junior officers with four or more years of 
active duty but less than or equal to five years of active 
duty who were within their initial obligation; and Group 
Two, including junior officers with seven or more years of 
active duty but less than or equal to ten years of service 
who were serving beyond completition of their initial obli- 
gated service. Multiple linear regression of Intended Years 
Beyond Obligatory Service (CO) with the original "best'* set 
of 25 explanatory variables showed an overwhelming influence 



cf total Satisfaction with Military Life in explaining orga- 
nizational comaiitment , e.g.r career inxent. In Group One, 
most cf the variability of Intended Years Beyond Obligated 
Service (CO), was explained by Satisfaction with Military 
Life (only this variable enters the final equation) . In 
Group Two, four variables explain 28 percent of the vari- 
ability in Intended Years Beyond Obligated Service (CC) : 
however, 14.7 percent of this variation is explained by 
Satisfaction Wih Military Life alone. 

Fcur main conclusions may be drawn based on this first 
analysis : 

1 . Conclusions in the literature related to the influ- 
ence of absolute levels of Satisfaction With Military 
Life on voluntary terminations (turnover) are 
supported. As indicated by the stepwise regression 
results for Group One, Satisfaction With Military 
Life decreases as intended tenure increases (34.5% of 
the variation in career intent is explained by this 
variable alone). In the case of Group Twc, besides 
Satisfaction with Military Life, other intervening 
variables influence the decision about Intended Years 
Beyond Obligated Service, i.e.. Air Force Academy as 
scurce of commission. Training Opportunities and 
Retirement Benefits, are the other three variables 
which enter the final equation. 

2. The two sample groups showed appreciable differences. 
Group two officers were more likely to be influenced 
by alternative job comparisons in their decision to 
stay beyond obligatory service. The variables 

^related to civilian job alternatives which entered 
the final equation for Group two were Training 
Opportunities and Retirement Benefits. 

3. Fcr both groups there exists a high positive correla- 
tion between Satisfaction With Military Life (Q96) 
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and the set of variables related to alternative job 
opportunities in the civilian sector (Q93A to Q93M). 

H , Satisfaction with Military Life is a ''good'’ predictor 
for Organizat icnal Comaiitment (measured as intended 
years beyond obligatory service) but it does not 
explain the extent to which personnel are satisfied 
with military life and work conditions relative to 
alternatives perceived to be available from alterna- 
tives in the civilian sector. 

C. INALISIS OF T0RHC7EE ASD CAREER INTENTIONS 

In light of the results of the initial stepwise regres- 
sion, the candidate variables selected for the second 
approach tc the problem of voluntary turnovers were the 
Military/Civilian Jet comparisons (Q93A to Q93M) . 
Discriminant analysis was undertaken to identify separate 
sets of explanatory variables for the long-term decision and 
the short-term decision. The two original groups were sub- 
divided in two subgroups called Stayer/Leaver and 

Career/Ncn-Car eer. As explained in Sections A and B in 
Chapter V, officers who intended to leave the Air Force at 
the conclusion of their initial obligation were distin- 
guished from chose who intended further service 

(Stayers/Leavers) , and those junior officers who intended 20 
years or more of service were differentiated from those 
intending less than 20 years of service 

(Careerists/Non-Careerists) . The results of this analysis 
are discussed in Chapter V. The same discriminant analysis 
was then repeated using Satisfaction With Military Life 

(Q96) as the only classif ic atory variable. 

The most interesting result of these discriminant anal- 
yses is the fact that the discriminatory power of the 

discriminant function using Satisfaction with Military Life 
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(Q96) as -the only classifi catory variable was greater than 
the classif ica tory power of the set of civilian job alterna- 
tives (Q93A to 0931) for Group One in both discriminatory 
functions (Sta yer/Lsaver and Career/Non-caresr) . For Group 
Two this result is reversed, that is, the classi f icat ory 
power of the set of job comparison variables is greater than 
the classif icatory power of satisfaction alone. As mentioned 
in chapter V, the discriminant analysis was undertaken using 
a stepwise technique for selection of classificatory vari- 
ables. The explanatory variables were also entered into an 
additional discriminant function as a block (direct method) 
and the basic or general results did not change, although 
the classificatory power differed slightly in some 
instances. 

The most important results and conclusions drawn from 
the discriminant functions for each group may be summarized: 

1. ^0U2 ONE 

Fcr both discriminant functions. Short-term decision 
(Stayer/Leaver) , and long-term decision (Career/Non-Car eer) , 
there was a great deal of consistency in the selection of 
explanatory variables. Having a Say (Q93B) , and People to 
Work With (Q93I) (with correlation of 0.17 between them) are 
the two most influential classificator y variables in both 
discriminant functions in spite of the fact than their 
degree of importance was reversed in the two analyses, i.e., 
for the Short-term decision. Having a Say was more influen- 
tial than People to Work With but was less important when 
the Long-term decision was considered. 

Further results_on the discriminant analyses for 
Group One, were: 

a) Satisfaction With Military Life (Q96) , used as the only 
classificatory variable, had a classificatory power 
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superior to the the set of variables related to job 
alternatives provided by the civilian sector, i.e., Q93A 
tc Q93H. This implies a strong dependency on Satisfacion 
With Military Life on the part of the youngest group in 
the sample and a less likely tendency to make alterna- 
tive jcb comparisons with the civilian sector. This is 
understandable given their relatively short professional 
experience, 

b) The marked influence of the two variables; Having a Say 

(Q93E) and People to Work With (Q93I) , in the discrimi- 
nant funcitons for this group revealed a difficult mana- 
gerial issue: these two factors represent much of the 

philosophy of the military; obedience without discussion 
and acceptance of leaders because they have a higher 
rank are not easy when the officer is at the begining of 
his career. 

c) The classif icatory power of the set of explanatory vari- 
ables related tc job alternatives was not especially 
high (66.7% and 69.5% for Short-term decision and 
Lcng-term decision respectively) in Group One, The clas- 
sificatcry power of Satisfaction with Military Life 
(83.4% and 81.4% for the Short-term decision and the 
Lcna-term decision respectively) was rather high but 
this variable is not informative enough for managerial, 
planning and command purposes. Satisfaction With 
Military Life is an important determinant of voluntary 
terminations but it does not have clear policy implica- 
tions, However the analysis of turnover as it is related 
to comparisons between satisfaction obtained from mili- 
tary service and satisfaction that is perceived tc be 
available from alternatives in the civilian sector is 
much more rich in policy related conclusions. 
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2. GROpP TWO 

As •ssntioned above, for Group Two, the class! fica- 
tory power of Satisfaction with Military Life (Q96) used 
alone was inferior to the classificatory power of the set of 
variables related to alternative job conditions provided by 
the civilian sector (Q93A to Q93M) , This contrasting result 
with respect to Group One revealed a tendency among members 
of Group Two to found their Long-term decisions and their 
Short-term decisions on comparisons of alternatives. Tenure 
had an important role in this analysis and the immediate 
conclusion is that members in Group Two are more likely to 
make comparisons with job alternatives than members of Group 
One. Some of the major implications drawn from these 
results were: 

a) The Short-term decision is highly influenced by Training 
Opportunities (Q93H) in Group Two. To a lesser extent 
this decision is also influenced by Job Security (Q93K), 
Chance of Interesting Work (Q93S) and Medical Benefits 
(0931) . These four factors are likely to be managed by 
planners and chiefs in the chain of command and it 
should be possible to reduce voluntary quits at the end 
of obligatory service among these junior officers by 
introducing covenient personnel policies. 

b) Only one small difference with respect to the Short-term 

decision was observed when the Long-term decision was 
analyzed: Medical Benefits (Q93D) became an important 

influence in addition to Training Opporrunities (Q93H) 
and Chance of Interesting Work (Q93E) . Actually, for 
members of Group Two, the decision to be a careerist 
was more strongly related to some long-term benefits 
from the Service (training, medical benefits) and less 
strongly to some of the structural elements of military 
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life (Having a Say, Supervisors, Horlc Schedule) which so 
strongly influenced the Long-term decision of -the 
members in Group One. 

c) Training Opportunities (Q93H) became the most influen- 
tial intervening variable in the Short-term decision and 
the Long-term decision for members of Group Two. This 
supports the conclusion that training policies and 
training opportunities in the Air Force are a crucial 
matter in the manpower planning and programming process. 
On the other hand, there existed a "high" correlation 
between Satisfaction With Military Life and Training 
Opportunities (S=0.42) as shown in the following section 
of conclusions. 

D. SNiLISIS OF SATISFACTIOH WITH MILITARY LIFE 

The third and final approach to the problem of voluntary 
terminations consisted in the analysis of Satisfaction With 
Military Life, which was determined to be the most influen- 
tial determinant of turnover in the first approach discussed 
above. The focus of this part of the study was comparisons 
between satisfaction obtained from military life and satis- 
faction that is perceived to be available from alternatives 
provided by the civilian labor market and how such compari- 
sons affect total or general satisfaction with military 
life. Linear regression analysis was undertaken using 
Satisfaction With Military Life (Q96) as the dependent vari- 
able and with the set of variables representing the compar- 
ison alternatives (Q93A to Q93M) as candidate explanatory 
variables. A formal diagnosis of mult icollinearit y confirmed 
the accurancy of the regression coefficients. 

By group, the most important conclusions for this part 
of the analysis were: 
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GECUE OEE 

1. For Group On€# ths structural alsmsnts of milirarv 
life, i.e., Inmediate Supervisors (Q93A) , Kavirg a 
Say (Q93B) and Work Schedule (Q93J) , as they are 
perceived in comparison with civilian life, were 
shown to be most explanatory of variations in 
Satisfaction With Military Life. This result confirms 
previous findings in this thesis summarized above in 
Section A. 

2. Considering that this study included only Air Force 
officers belonging to the Operational environment, 
the inclusion of work Schedule (Q93J) in rhe final 
equation was not a surprise. Generally, Support 
officers work a standard "duty day”, e.g. , 0730 hours 
to 1700 hours; Pilots, on the other hand, wcrk a "by 
activity” duty schedule which changes according to 
.assigned flights, alert tours, and deployments. This 
is probably an insolvable source of dissatisfaction 
inherent to the Air Force Pilot officer which gener- 
ates a qualitatively different life-style if compared 
with a Support officer life-style. This could be the 
focus of further analysis outside of the scope of 
this thesis. 

GEOUP TTO 

1. The regression equation for Group Two included, 
again. Work Schedule (Q93J) as a factor determining 
the level of Satisfaction With Military Life, as well 
as Chance of Interesting Work (Q93E) , Medical 
Benefits (Q93H) and People to Work With (Q93I) . The 
first variable does not need further explanation and 
the other three confirmed results of previous 
discriminant analyses. 

2. The regression results for this group support the 
hypothesis that Satisfaction With Military Life 
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varies as tenure increases. Younger officers were 
more likely to be influenced by structural cf mili- 
-ary life than were the older officers. 

In general, this study answered the major questions 
proposed in Chapter III. Organizational Commitment, meas- 
ured as intended years of service beyond obligated servic® 
(CO) , was found to be highly influenced by wether or not the 
junior officers were within their period of initial obliga- 
tion. Fcr the younger officers of the data set (Group Cne) , 
Satisfaction With Military Life was an overwhelming determi- 
nant of their career orientation. For Group Two (junior 
officers without initial obligation) , besides Satisfaction 
With Military Life, three more factors (Air Force Academy as 
source of commission. Training Oppor tuniries and Retirement 
Benefits) were found to be influential. 

Particularly important were the fundings about the 
influence cf alternative job comparisons on overall 
Satisfaction With Military Life. Using 'linear regression and 
discriminant analysis, this thesis demostrated that the most 
influential variables affecting the level of satisfaction 
with military life were perceptions of comparable alterna- 
tives provided by the the civilian sector. 
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APPEHDIX i 

SURVEY QUESTIONS FOR CANDIDATE VARIABLES 



SURVEY 

QUESTION 

NUMBER QUESTION SCALE 



5 Through which of the following office- 
procurement programs did you obtain your 
com mission /war rant? 

Academy Graduate (USMA, USNA, USAFA 01 

Limited Duty Officer Program 02 

Officer Candidate School or 

Officer Training School 03 

ROTC (Regular) 04 

RCTC (Scholarship) 05 

Aviation Officer Candidate or Aviation 

Cadet 06 

Warrant Officer Program 07 

Direct Appointment from Civilian Status 08 

Reserve Officer Candidate 09 

Platoon Leaders Course/KOC (USMC) 10 

Health Professional Scholarship Program 11 

Medical Specialist Program 12 

other 13 



6 Officers coming on their first tour of active duty 
sometimes incur an initial service commitment. Are 
you presently serving within your INITIAL SERVICE 
OBLIGATION as a commissioned officer? 
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7 



DC€S not apply, I did not have an initial 

obligat ion 

Y<='S, I am serving within my INITIAL 

0BLI3ATI0N 1 

No, I am serving within the FIRST YEAR AFTER 

MY INITIAL CELIGATION 2 

NO, I am serving MORE THAN ONE YEAR BEYOND 

MY INITIAL OBLIGATION 3 



7 How many years of obligated service do you have 
remaining in your present obligation? 

Does not apply, I do not have a service 



obligation 7 

Less than one year 1 

At least 1 year but less than 2 years 2 

At least 2 years but less than 3 years 3 

At least 3 years but less than 4 years 4 

At least 4 years but less than 5 years 5 

5 years or more 6 



11 To the nearest year and month, how long have you 
been on active duty? 

If you had a break in service, count current time 
and time in previous tours. Count time spent at a 
military academy and prior enlisted service. 



YEARS I I 

and 

MONTHS I I 



01 



12 When ycu finally leave the niilitary, how many 
total years of service do you expect to have? 

# YEARS I I I 



22 Belcw are some reasons military personnel may 
have for leaving the Armed Forces, If you have 
considered leaving the service in the near fu- 
ture, please mark the three most important re- 
asons why you wculd leave the service. 

Does not apply, I plan to retire 01 

Does not apply, I have not considered 

leaving the service 01 

Being forced out 01 

Dislike location of my assigraents 01 

Frequency of FCS moves 01 

Dislike being separated from my family 01 

!ly family want me to leave the service 01 

Disagree with personnel policies 01 

Net enough personal freedom 01 

Discrimination against military personnel, 

based on race, sex, or rank 01 

Not enough opportunity for advancement 01 

Low pay and allowances 01 

Better civilian job opportunities 01 

Reduction of military benefits 01 

Dnable to practice my job skills 01 

Bored with my job 01 

Unreasonable work schedules and long 

hours or work 01 

Plan to continue my education/use 

G.I./VEAP benefits 01 
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Variable Name: 



Content: (Reas. Wd. Lv. Serv.) 



Q22F 


Family separation 


Q22H 


Personnel policies 


Q22H 


Bttr . Civ. Opps. 


Q22S 


Unreas. Wk sched. 



32 When you FIRST ENTERED ACTIVE SERVICE, how old 
were you? Count time spent az a military 
academy and prior enlisted service as active 
duty. 

AGE AT ENTRY | | | 



63 Which of the following special monthly pays or 
allowances do you currently receive? Be sure 



to mark all that apply. 

I don't receive any special monthly pays.... 1 

Jump Pay 1 

Sea Pay 1 

Submarine Pay 1 

Flight Pay 1 

Foreign Duty Pay 1 

Pro Pay 1 

COLA (Overseas Cost of Living Allowance).... 1 
Overseas Special Housing Allowance 1 
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91 



Suppose you ware to laave the service NOW and 
try to find a civilian job. flow likely would 
you be to find a civilian job that uses the 
skills in your military career field? 



Mark One 



Don’t know. 



(0 


in 


10) ... 


00 


(1 


in 


10) . . . 


01 


(2 


i n 


10) . . . 


02 


(3 


in 


10) . . . 


03 


(4 


in 


10) . . . 


04 


(5 


in 


10) . . . 


05 


(6 


in 


10) ... 


06 


(7 


in 


10) . . . 


07 


(8 


in 


10) . . . 


08 


(9 


in 


10) .. . 


09 


(10 


' in 


10) . . 


10 








-8 



93 If you were to leave the service NOW and take 
a civilian job, how do you think that job would 
compare with your present military job in regard 
to the following work conditions? 
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ABOUT 
THE SAME 



CIVILIAN CIVILIAN IN A CIVILIAN CIVILIAN 

JOB JOB CIVILIAN JOB JOB 

WOULD BE WOULD BE AND WOULD BE WOULD BE 



A LCT SLIGHTLY MILITARY SLIGHTLY A LOT 



WORK CONDITIONS BETTER 



BETTER JOB 



WORSE WORSE 



The immediate 

supervisors 1 

Having a sav in 
what happens 
to me 1 



2 3 

2 3 



4 5 

4 5 



The retirement 
benefits 



2 3 



4 5 



The medical 
benefits 



2 3 



4 5 



The change for 
interesting and 
challenging work 1 

The waq$s or 

salaries 1 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



The chance for 

promotion 1 

The opportunities 
for training 1 

The people I work 
with ^ 1 



2 3 



4 5 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



The work schedule and 

hours cf work 1 2 



3 



4 5 



The job security 123 

The equipment I would 

use on the job 1 2 3 

The location of 

the job 123 



4 5 

4 5 



4 5 



Variable Name; 



Content 



Q93A 
09 3B 
Q93C 
09 3d 
Q93E 
Q9 3F 
09 3G 
09 3H 
0^31 
09 3J 
Q93K 
09 3L 
093M 



Immed. Supervisors 
Having a Say 
Retirement Benefits 
Medical Benefits 
Interesting Wk. 

Wages or Salaries 
Chance Promotion 
Training Opoortunity 
People work ‘With 
Wk. Sched. and Hrs. 
Job Security 
E quipment 
Job location 
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9U Suppose you left the service NOW. How do you 
think the total military compensation you are 
receiving now (pay and benefits) would compare 
with the total compensation (pay and benefits 
you would receive in a civilian job? 

Mark One 



A lot more in the military 1 

A little more in the military 2 

About the same in a military and 

civilian job 3 

A little more in civilian life 4 

A lot more in civilian life 5 

I have no idea what i could 

earn in civilian life 6 



95 How much do you agree or disagree with each 
of the following statements about military 
life? 
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STRONGLY 



NEITHER 



AGREE NOR STRONGLY 



AGREE 



AGREE DISAGREE DISAGREE DISAGREE 



Life in the 
mil. is about 
what lexpected 
it to be.. 1 

Mil . personnel 
in the future 
will not have 
as acod retire- 
ment benefits 
as I have now.. 1 

My mi;, pay and 
benefits will 
not keep up 
with inflation. 1 

My family would 
be better off if 
I took a civil, 
job 1 

Variable Name: 



2 3 

Content : 



Q95A 
Q9 5B 
Q95C 
Q95D 



Mil. Life as Expected 

Fut. Retirement Benefits 

Mil. Pay and Benefits 

Fam. Better Off it Took Civ. Job 



96 Now, taking all things together, how satisfied 
or dissatisfied are you with the milirary as a 
way of life? Mark one number on the line below. 



Very 

D issa tisf ied 



Satis fied 



O. ...o. .. . 0 .... 0 . . .. 0 .... 0....0 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
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APPE3DIX B 



STATISTICS FSOa PEELIHINARY REGRESSION 





MEAN 


CASES 


LABEL 






ACAD 


0. 154 


104 


ACADEMY GRADUATE 




OTS 


0. 183 


104 


OFFICERS TRAINING 




ROTREG 


0. 2 50 


104 


ROTC-REGULAR 




Q22F 


0.2 52 


103 


WD 


LV 


SERV-REAS-SEPS FROM 


FAMILY 


Q22H 


0. 243 


103 


WD 


LV 


SERV-REAS-PERSONNEL 


POL 


Q22M 


0.427 


103 


WD 


LV 


SERV-REAS-ETR CIV JB 


OPP 


Q22S 


0.311 


103 


WD 


LV 


SERV-REAS-UNRE AS WK 


SCHED-: 


OOTDESIG 


0.7 43 


105 


WORK OUT OF SPECIALITY 




Q3 2 


21.913 


104 


AGE 


AT 


SERVICE ENTRY 




Q63A 


0. 846 


104 


DONT RECEIVE ANY SPEC MO. 


PAYS 


Q9 1 


4. 667 


105 


LIKLY 


USE SKILLS-CIV JOB 




Q93A 


2.3 85 


1 04 


CIV 


VS 


MIL JB-IMMED SUPERV 


ISORS 


Q93E 


1.745 


102 


CIV 


VS 


MIL JB-HAVING SAY 




Q93C 


2. 9 03 


103 


CIV 


VS 


MIL JB-RETIREMENT E 


ENEFIT 


Q9 3E 


2. 272 


103 


CIV 


vs 


MIL JB-CHNCE INTRST 


NG WK 


Q93F 


1 . 933 


104 


CIV 


vs 


MIL JB-WAGE-SAL 




Q9 3H 


2. 481 


104 


CIV 


vs 


MIL JB-TRNG OPPRTNT 


Y 


Q93I 


2.7 50 


104 


CIV 


vs 


MIL J3-PPL WK WITH 




Q93J 


1. 563 


103 


CIV 


vs 


MIL JB-WEK SCHED-HRS 


Q93L 


2. 0 87 


1 04 


CIV 


vs 


MIL JB-EQUIPMENT 




Q9 4 


3. 531 


105 


CIV 


vs 


MIL COMPENSATION 




Q95A 


2.943 


105 


MIL 


LIFE AS EXPECTED 




Q95C 


1 . 4 19 


105 


MY 


MIL 


PAY-3NFTS NT KP UP 


W-INFL 


Q95D 


2.125 


1 04 


MY 


FMLY BTR OFF W-ME IN CIV JOB 


Q96 


3. 5 33 


105 


SATISF 


ACTION W-MILITARY LIFE 


CO 


7.4 15 


94 


MEASURE FOP. ORGAN. COMMITMENT 


N OF CASES 


= 


105 
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GROUP 


TWO 




MEAN 


CASES 


LABEL 


ACAD 


0. 0 66 


91 


ACADEMY GRADUATE 


OTS 


0. 462 


91 


OFFICERS TRAINING 


ROTBEG 


0. 2 97 


91 


ROTC-REGULAR 


Q22F 


0.3 03 


89 


WD L7 SERV-REAS-S EPS FROM FAMILY 


Q22H 


0. 348 


89 


WD LV SER V-REAS-PERSONNEL POL 


Q22« 


0.4 27 


89 


WD LV SERV-REAS-BTR CIV JB OPP 


Q22S 


0. 2 58 


89 


WD LV SERV-REAS-DNRSAS WK SCHED-LNG 


OQTDESIG 


0.747 


91 


WORK OUT OF SPECIALITY 


Q32 


21 . 9 78 


90 


AGE AT SERVICE ENTRY 


Q63A 


0.912 


91 


DONT RECEIVE ANY SPEC MO. PAYS 


Q9 1 


5. 3 85 


91 


LIKLY USE SKILLS-CIV JOB 


Q93A 


2.4 00 


90 


CIV VS MIL JB-IMMSD SUPERVISORS 


Q9 3B 


1. 6 97 


39 


CIV VS MIL J3-HAVING SAY 


Q93C 


2 . 555 


90 


CIV vs MIL J3-RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Q9 3E 


2. 3 22 


90 


CIV VS MIL JB-CHNCS INTRSTNG WK 


Q93F 


1 .753 


89 


CIV VS MIL JB-W AGE-SAL 


Q9 3H 


2. 5 89 


90 


CIV VS MIL JB-TRNG OPPRTNTY 


Q93I 


2 .659 


88 


CIV VS MIL JB-PPL WK WITH 


Q93J 


1 . 639 


90 


CIV VS MIL JB-WRK SCHED-HRS 


Q93L 


2 . 044 


90 


CIV VS MIL JB- EQUIPMENT 


Q94 


3. 923 


91 


CIV VS MIL COMPENSATION 


Q95A 


2. 6 48 


91 


MIL LIFE AS EXPECTED 


Q95C 


1. 231 


91 


MY MIL PAY-BNFTS NT KP UP W-INFLATN 


Q95D 


2. 0'^8 


90 


MY FMLY BTR OFF W-ME IN CIV JCB 


Q96 


3. 800 


90 


SATISFACTION W-MILITARY LIFE 


CO 


8 .035 


85 


MEASURE FOR ORGAN. COMMITMENT 



N OF CASES = 91 
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TABLE XVII 



Correlation 3atrix Group One 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 1 


12 


1 3 


ACAD 


— 


























OTS 


-20 


— 
























ROTREG 


24 


-27 


— 






















C32 


-73 


38 


08 


— 




















Q22F 


11 


06 


-01 


-06 


— 


















Q22H 


-17 


-02 


11 


12 


- 12 


— 
















Q22M 


23 


-20 


-06 


-23 


-05 


-16 


— 














Q22S 


11 


-16 


-04 


- 2 2 


-00 


- 18 


26 


— 












OUTDES 


C7 


05 


03 


-14 


-02 


1 1 


-04 


1 4 


— 










Q63A 


11 


13 


- 19 


02 


18 


-00 


04 


23 


06 


— 








Q91 


25 


-39 


-19 


-19 


02 


08 


24 


15 


-03 


3 1 


— 






Q93A 


02 


09 


- 14 


14 


-13 


-02 


-06 


-15 


-34 


02 


- 0 1 






Q93B 


-CO 


-03 


03 


-02 


-16 


03 


08 


-0 3 


-31 


-13 


08 


42 


-- 


Q93C 


07 


14 


05 


-01 


-00 


-02 


-24 


-15 


-06 


-24 


-32 


15 


29 


Q93E 


01 


04 


-04 


03 


04 


-00 


06 


-0 1 


-09 


17 


12 


33 


34 


Q93F 


-02 


19 


12 


06 


21 


-03 


-48 


-24 


-10 


-13 


-45 


26 


16 


Q93H 


14 


-06 


05 


- 17 


06 


09 


09 


-1 8 


06 


-06 


00 


37 


30 


Q9 3I 


-07 


22 


-05 


11 


-15 


-00 


- 14 


02 


-09 


12 


-04 


49 


17 


Q93J 


06 


17 


06 


00 


-21 


-03 


-12 


-17 


-17 


-04 


-05 


17 


20 


Q93L 


20 


03 


05 


- 17 


-00 


-19 


-07 


-12 


-19 


-13 


-27 


29 


31 


Q94 


08 


-17 


-06 


-15 


-06 


-00 


35 


26 


04 


14 


36 


- 19 


13 


C95A 


- 14 


07 


-08 


1 1 


-12 


08 


-00 


10 


12 


00 


-01 


-27 


-3 6 


Q95C 


25 


-03 


02 


-22 


04 


06 


-06 


-09 


05 


-19 


-12 


-08 


06 


Q95D 


-05 


16 


05 


1C 


-33 


09 


-21 


-16 


-28 


-13 


- 12 


42 


4 1 


Q96 


-C6 


01 


10 


14 


-17 


-14 


-0 5 


-19 


-14 


-23 


- 10 


46 


45 


CO 


-06 


-02 


03 


00 


-13 


-01 


-13 


-11 


-18 


-25 


-13 


31 


37 
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CONTINDATION CORRELATIONS GROUP ONE 



14 15 16 17 18 

ACAD 

OTS 

BOTREG 

Q32 

Q22F 

Q22H 

Q22M 

022S 

COTDES 

Q63A 

Q91 

Q93A 

Q93B 



Q93C 


— — 










Q93E 


03 


— 








Q93F 


47 


03 


— 






Q93H 


26 


47 


15 


— 




Q93I 


16 


44 


14 


34 


— 


C93J 


30 


03 


23 


-01 


25 


Q93L 


39 


21 


37 


25 


20 


C94 


-45 


-02 


-66 


-23 


-04 


Q95A 


-26 


-19 


-18 


-16 


-16 


Q95C 


29 


-05 


31 


07 


-11 


Q95D 


26 


34 


29 


19 


35 


Q96 


29 


33 


15 


25 


31 


CO 


15 


16 


12 


11 


26 



19 20 21 22 23 24 25 



26 -- 



-20 


-32 


— 








-21 


-28 


1 4 


— 






10 


23 


-24 


-11 






39 


27 


-2 8 


-19 


10 




34 


26 


-12 


-50 


-08 


47 


18 


13 


- 00 


-29 


-17 


36 



DECIMAL POINTS HAVE BEEN OMITTED FROM CORRELATIONS 



TABLE X7III 



Correlation Satrix Group Two 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


1 0 


1 1 


12 


13 


ACAD 


— 


























OTS 


-24 


— 
























ROTREG 


-17 


-60 


— 






















Q32 


-56 


16 


14 


-- 




















Q22F 


11 


-10 


-01 


-21 


— 


















C22H 


-19 


19 


- 12 


13 


-27 


— 
















Q22M 


-05 


-18 


02 


07 


-12 


-01 


— 














Q22S 


-C5 


03 


00 


- 15 


-05 


-05 


-09 














OUTDES 


-15 


-02 


-12 


08 


-03 


17 


15 


-03 


— 










C6 3A 


-07 


28 


- 22 


C6 


12 


06 


03 


1 8 


17 


— 








Q91 


05 


-01 


06 


C8 


-08 


07 


17 


12 


07 


24 








Q9 3A 


12 


-03 


11 


04 


19 


-15 


-04 


-05 


-17 


09 


-0 2 


— 




Q93B 


C4 


04 


•-02 


-09 


37 


-09 


-18 


-0 5 


-09 


-1 1 


-06 


21 


— 


Q93C 


24 


05 


- 14 


- 17 


22 


-26 


- 14 


01 


-20 


-1 1 


-28 


22 


1 2 


Q93E 


08 


-19 


14 


-08 


08 


-03 


10 


-0 5 


-07 


05 


29 


33 


22 


Q93F 


-11 


09 


04 


10 


00 


08 


-25 


-15 


-11 


-16 


-35 


00 


-01 


Q93H 


19 


-11 


02 


04 


06 


-05 


10 


05 


-20 


06 


09 


38 


19 


Q93I 


24 


-07 


06 


-04 


13 


-09 


00 


-04 


-06 


1 6 


06 


49 


1 2 


Q93J 


05 


07 


-05 


01 


03 


-01 


04 


-36 


-09 


-17 


-19 


08 


07 


C93L 


- 1 1 


00 


04 


00 


13 


-07 


-03 


-13 


-03 


-1 1 


-25 


16 


1 4 


Q9tl 


-13 


09 


02 


12 


-14 


22 


14 


06 


13 


21 


28 


-01 


2 1 


Q95A 


-04 


01 


- 13 


-02 


-16 


04 


-06 


20 


10 


-15 


-08 


-30 


-0 4 


Q95C 


-13 


-03 


-01 


09 


03 


-06 


-04 


03 


01 


-0 1 


-28 


15 


27 


Q95D 


02 


-02 


10 


16 


- 10 


-21 


-08 


-15 


-20 


-23 


-20 


27 


28 


Q96 


C7 


09 


20 


-04 


05 


-09 


00 


-21 


-27 


-07 


1 1 


34 


23 


CO 


25 


-12 


11 


- 19 


00 


-14 


-12 


-23 


-20 


-18 


-09 


00 


01 
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CONTINUATION CORRELATIONS GROUP TWO 



14 15 16 17 18 19 20 2 1 22 23 24 25 

ACAD 

OTS 

BOTREG 

Q32 

Q22F 

Q22H 

C22M 

Q22S 

OUTDES 

Q63A 

Q91 

Q93 A 

Q93B 

Q93C 

Q93S 05 — 



Q93F 


24 


-24 


— 
















Q93H 


25 


39 


-09 
















Q93I 


13 


40 


-22 


40 


— 












Q93J 


C7 


-05 


16 


02 


-04 


— 










Q93L 


-00 


12 


08 


25 


03 


13 


— 








Q94 


-34 


04 


-59 - 


18 


03 


-17 


- 16 








Q95A 


-10 


-23 


-05 - 


15 


-31 


-00 


-13 


-03 -- 






C95C 


04 


-11 


20 - 


CO 


00 


17 


05 


-26 01 






Q95D 


25 


12 


21 


25 


24 


28 


06 


-4 1 - 1 1 


34 




Q96 


04 


53 


01 


42 


42 


21 


09 


-15 -31 


04 


4 Q — 


CO 


22 


20 


C7 


02 


06 


18 


01 


-16 -14 


-17 


19 38 




DECIMAL 


POINTS 


HAVE 


BEEN 


OMITTED FROM 


CORRELATION: 



APPEHDIX C 

COMPLETE RESOITS OF DISCHIMINANT ANALYSIS 



TABLE XIX 

Group One Stayer/Leaver 

Subgroup 1 : Intend stay beyond obligated service (48) 
Subgroup 2 : Intend leave after obligated service (54) 



VARIABLE 



Q96, Sat is fact ion with 
Military Life 



Wilk' s 
Lambda 



Standarized 
Canonical Discrim. 
Function Coeffic. 



1 . 000 



0.642 

Canonical Correlation = 0.598' 

For Wilk’s Lambda cf 0.64, chi-square = 44.04 
With 1 degree of freedom; significance = 0.001 



Classification 



Actual 

Stayer 4 8 
Leaver 54 



Predicted 

Stayer Leaver 



42 (87.5%) 
11 (20.4%) 



6 (12.5%) 
43 (79.6%) 



Percent cf Grouped Cases Correctly Classified = 83.3% 



94 



TABLE XX 

Group Cue Career / Non-Career 



Subgroup 1 
( Subgroup 2 

V ABIAELE 



Intend stay beyond obligated servicf=> (U4) 
Intend leave after obligated service (58) 



Wilk' s 
Lambda 



Q96, Satisfact ion with 

Military Life 0.664 



Standarized 
Canonical Discrim. 
Function Coeffic. 



1. 000 



Canonical Correlation = 0.578 

For Wilk's Lambda of 0.664, Chi-square 
With 1 degree of freedom; significance 



Class ification 



= 40.6 

0.001 



Actual 



Stayer 4 4 
Lea ver 5 8 



Predicted 



Stayer 

39(88.6%) 
14(24. 1%) 



Lea ver 

5 (1 1.4%) 
44 (75 .9%) 



Percent of Grouped Cases Correctly Classified = 81.4% 



95 






\ 

I 

TABLE XXI ) 



Group Tvo 


Stayer 


/ Leaver 


Subgroup 1 ; Intend stay 


beyond 


obligated service (63) 


Subgroup 2 : Intend leav 


e after 


obligated service (25) 




Wilk' s 


standarized 
Canonical Discrim. 


V ABIAELE 


Lambda 


Function Coeffic. 


096, Satisfact ion with 


Military Life 


0.917 


1.000 


Canonical Correlation = 


0.287 





For Wilk's Lambda of 0.917, Chi-square = 7.4 

With 1 degree of freedom; significance = 0.007 



Class if icat ion 



Actual 



Predicted 



Stayer 6 3 
Leaver 25 



S ta yer 

61 (96.8fo) 
23(92.0%) 



Leaver 

2 (3. 2”?) 

2 ( 8 . 0 %) 



Percent cf Grouped Cases Correcrly Classified = 71.6^ 
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TABLE XXII 

Group I«o Career / Non-Career 



Subgroup 1 : Intend 


stay beyond 


obligated service 


(58) 


Subgroup 2 ; Intend 


leave after 


obligated service 


(29) 


VARIABLE 


Milk' s 
Lam bda 


Standarized 
Canonical Discrim 
Function Coeffic. 


Q96, Satisfaction wi 
Military Life 


th 

0.809 


1. 000 




Canonical Correlation = 0.436 







For Milk’s Lambda of 0.809, Chi-square = 17.9 
With 1 degree of freedom; significance = 0.001 



Class if ication 



Actual 



Stayer 5 8 
Leaver 29 



Predicted 



S ta yer 

54(93.1%) 
18(62. 1%) 



Leaver 

4 (6.9%) 

1 1 (37.9%) 



Percent of Grouped Cases Correctly Classified = 74.7% 



j 
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APPENDIX D 

ANALYSIS OF HESIDDALS 



GROUP ONE 



TOTAL CASES = 
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APPENDIX S 
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aPPEUDIX 
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RESULTS OF MULTI COLLIHEARITI DIAGNOSIS 
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